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PREFACE 


The General Disarmament Conference opened on February 2, 
1932, and adjourned on July 23, 1932, to meet again “not later than 
four months after. . . the week beginning September 19, 1932.” 
The results of nearly six months deliberation are embodied in a 
Resolution which was adopted on July 23, by 41 votes to 2 
(Germany and Russia dissenting) and with 8 abstentions (Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, Albania, Afghanistan, and 
China). The address of the President of the Conference, Mr. 
Henderson, when the Resolution was adopted will be found in the 
following pages as well as an article on the same subject by Vis- 
count Cecil of Chelwood which is reprinted through his kind permis- 
sion and that of The New York Times. Mr. Norman H. Davis, 
delegate for the United States to the Conference, has written an 
article for this document summarizing the work of the Conference 
to the date of its adjournment on July 23. 

The Disarmament question has, however, been brought to the 
foreground while the Conference is still in recess. On August 29 
the German Minister of Foreign Affairs handed to the French Am- 
bassador in Berlin a memorandum suggesting Franco-German con- 
versations with a view to revising Germany’s military status. The 
reply of the French Government was delivered to the German Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in Berlin on September 12. On September 
18, the British Government issued a statement giving its views on 
questions arising from the Franco-German note exchanges. The 
German Government announced that no reply would be made to 
either the French or British note. President Hoover issued on Sep- 
tember 20 the following statement: “With references to press dis- 
patches from Paris on the German arms question, the position of 
this government is clear. The sole question in which this country is 
interested is in reducing armaments of the whole world, step by 
step. We are not a party to the Versailles Treaty and its limitation 
on German arms. That is solely a European question. The United 
States has already declared that it takes no part in that discussion. 
We are anxious that Germany shall continue to participate in that 
arms Conference which has now such promise of progress.” 
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On July 23 Herr Nadolny had stated at the Conference that the 
German Government could not take part in further labors of the 
Conference until the question of her equality of rights had been 
satisfactorily cleared up. In confirmation of this statement Mr. 
Henderson, President of the Conference, was advised by the Ger- 
man Government that it would not participate in the forthcoming 
meeting of the Bureau to begin work on the future program of the 
Conference. There was therefore no delegate from Germany when 
the Bureau began its work on September 21. With the exception 
of the German delegate all of the twenty-two members of the 
Bureau were present. 

The following pages of this document contain, in addition to the 
notable contributions mentioned above, certain texts selected from 
the vast amount of material contained in publications of the League 
of Nations on the subject together with the texts of the recent 
negotiations of the German, French, and British Governments. 

At the moment, the problem of disarmament presses insistently for 
quick solution. It will not be solved by any formula agreed upon 
by naval and military experts which calls only for balanced arma- 
ments on land, on sea, and in the air, carefully adjusted to meet the 
needs of attack, construed as defense. It can only be solved by a 
genuine reduction of armaments of every type to the police status 
which in this year of grace is their proper and appropriate place. 
The fear of war would thereby be taken out of the heart of the 
world, the security of every nation would be multiplied many-fold, 
and the huge burden of taxation which now rests upon the people of 
every land would be so greatly lightened as to hasten the return of 
that economic and financial prosperity for which the whole world 


is anxiously waiting. 
NicHOLAS MurrAy BUTLER 


New York, November 22, 1932. 
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VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD ON THE 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE’ 


The resolution with which the World Disarmament Conference 
concluded the first phase of its labors is a challenge to the peoples of 
the world. 

Like the curate’s egg, it is good in parts. It sets out certain ex- 
cellent general principles. There are to be serious reductions and 
not merely a limitation of armaments, and the reductions are to 
be of those armaments which are chiefly useful for attack. But 
when the general principles are translated into concrete and definite 
agreements for actual measures of disarmament, the results are 
meager in the extreme. 

It is the business of the men and women throughout the world 
who have not forgotten the rivers of blood and treasure which were 
poured out in the World War, who are laboring under the economic 
disasters that have followed in its train, who are disgusted at the 
continued waste of vast sums in senseless competitive armaments, 
and who are determined that our solemn pledge to the defeated 
Powers shall be honored, to insist that the final treaty shall not con- 
sist of windy platitudes but shall secure genuine and substantial 
disarmament. 

One very encouraging sign should be noted. When the resolution 
was being debated, many voices were raised to complain of its 
insufficiency. Not a single delegate suggested that it went in any 
respect too far. Two of the powers, Germany and Russia, voted 
against it. Several others abstained, including Italy, with whose 
bold and constructive proposals Signor Grandi’s name will ever be 
connected. And of those who voted for it I think I am right in be- 
lieving that Mr. Gibson, the American delegate, was greatly disap- 
pointed not to be able to carry through Mr. Hoover’s straightfor- 
ward disarmament project at once; and that even the British 
Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, would personally have been 
glad to go much further had the political conditions under which 
he, like all diplomats, labors, allowed him greater freedom. 

* * * 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, August 28, 1932. 
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There may be individual delegates who have consciously labored 
to sabotage any real reduction of armaments. I should not like to 
bear the responsibility which they have incurred before God and 
men if a disastrous war takes place in the future. But for the most 
part the delegates have been governed by the temper of the Parlia- 
mentary majorities at home, the bewilderment of the public, con- 
fused by unintelligible technicalities, the exaggerated demands of 
some peace enthusiasts, on the one hand, and the sinister activities 
of armament interests on the other. 

Above all, there has been clinging round the delegates the dead 
weight of naval and military bureaucracies, the enemies, like all 
bureaucracies, of reform in their departments. It is the part of us, 
the men in the street and the women in the home, to resist these 
influences, so that the forces of peace and good-will may unmistak- 
ably outweigh those of national egotism. Then shall we see our 
delegates at Geneva definitely undertaking to abolish a substantial 
part of the armaments of their several nations. Without a moment’s 
delay we must take up the challenge which the conference has 
thrown down. 

Much has already been done to mobilize public opinion in favor 
of a real reduction of armaments. The world has never seen before 
so impressive a popular demand for peace as occurred on February 
6, when, at the very beginning of the Conference, the spokesmen of 
9,000,000 petitioners—women, students, ex-service men, religious 
bodies, the workers’ international organizations and the League of 
Nations’ societies of the world—called upon the official delegates to 
give mankind that real beginning of international disarmament 
which had so long been awaited. 

The great mass of pacific opinion which these petitioners repre- 
sented has so far been ignored, I will not say by the principal 
delegates themselves, but certainly by the naval and military de- 
partments of the governments. Yet I believe that this peace front 
will stand firm, and that many millions who are beginning at last 
to realize the dangers of a failure at Geneva will now come for- 
ward to swell the ranks. What must be the objective of those who 
really desire the Conference to succeed—not, I mean, the impossible 
idea of the extreme pacifist, but an objective which is within the 
range of practical politics? It must be a system of general disarm- 
ament which fulfills three requirements: 
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It must greatly diminish the actual volume of armaments 
and the appalling financial burden, over $4,500,000,000, which 
they impose upon the nations year by year. 

It must recognize the principle of “equality in status” in 
armaments as between the powers defeated in the great war 
and the rest. 

It must provide for a genuine and effective international 
control of the armaments retained. 

If we examine the resolution adopted by the general commission 
of the Conference, we shall find it hard to prove that it fulfills any 
one of these requirements, except, perhaps, the last, for it does 
decide to set up a permanent disarmament commission on the lines 
proposed in the draft convention prepared for the Conference. 
When I study the other clauses of the resolution I find few that 
cannot be interpreted in several ways. 

* * * 

For instance, “all bombardment from the air shall be abolished” 
may mean nothing but a futile repetition of the old rule of war of 
The Hague Conference or the British formula for forbidding aerial 
bombardment “except in certain areas,” the northwest frontier of 
India, and Kurdistan, I suppose, in the ordinary course of things, 
and, in wartime, the battle zone. Or it may meart, and it must mean 
if the disarmament treaty is to be worth anything, the complete 
abolition of bombing planes proposed by the American and Italian 
Governments. 

Land artillery is to be restricted to a certain calibre. What 
calibre? Are we to have more and more months of the technical 
land armaments commission, which has debated this very point 
without any approach to agreement? If land guns are to be limited 
to the size allowed by the Germans by the Treaty of Versailles 
(4.1 inches), well and good. If not, what justification was there 
for fixing that limit for the Germans? 

“The maximum tonnage of tanks shall be limited.” Again we 
ask: At what figure? The British Government, I am sorry to see 
proposed twenty tons, presumably because the War Office, having 
constructed a number of tanks of sixteen tons, does not want to 
scrap them. It is said that they have one, and only one (apparently 
immobile), tank over twenty tons. That, with a fine gesture, they 
are prepared to sacrifice, which is typical of the state of mind of 
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the “fighting departments” of many governments, a state of mind, 
[ may add, utterly incompatible with the covenanted obligations 
of their several countries and the professions of their Premiers and 
Foreign Secretaries. Here again the crucial point is not the size 
of the tank, but whether it shall be retained at all. 

The chapter on chemical warfare seems to repeat the provisions 
of the existing convention on the subject, except that the use of 
poison gas and the like is to be prohibited “under the conditions 
unanimously recommended by the special committee.” And that 
committee did, in general terms, agree to forbid apparatus and ap- 
pliances for the preparation and use of poison gas. If that means 
the suppression of the chemical warfare section of every War 
Office—as I understand is implied in the Hoover proposals of the de- 
struction of containers for the storage for the gas and the imple- 
ments for projecting it, something will be gained even though it be 
only too easy to adapt legitimate chemical manufacture for the 
production of deadly gases. Still, all such adaptation and prepara- 
tion for war conditions take time—and to gain time for peace 
efforts is one of the main objects of disarmament. 

For the rest, effectives (that is, the number of men under arms) 
are to be limited and reduced—somehow or other. There is to be a 
“system of limitation and publicity of expenditure on national de- 
fense,” and the existing committee of the conference on this sub- 
ject is to continue its deliberations during the vacation. Another 
committee is to submit proposals for regulating the private manu- 
facture of arms; and | hope regulating means abolishing. 

* * * 

The task of finding “further measures of naval reductions which 
might be feasible” (this does not sound particularly enthusiastic !) 
is thrown back upon the principal naval Powers, those, that is, that 
are parties to the Washington and London treaties. There may be 
advantages in debating the niceties of tonnage and gun calibre in 
a comparatively small gathering, provided its smallness is not made 
an excuse for secrecy. 

But there is this serious disadvantage to be observed by those 
who, like myself, believe the monster warships to be one of the 
chief enemies of an agreed and satisfactory naval disarmament 
treaty. It is that in a conference of the great naval Powers there 
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is less opposition to the old-fashioned idolators of “bigness” (I 
refer to the American, British and Japanese admiralties), than 


there would be in a conference of which the Germans—who are 
and the lesser 





not allowed to have any vessel over 10,000 tons 
Powers were members. Unless provision can be made to bring 
the capital ship tonnage down to that level, there is very little 
prospect of the British and Americans carrying their admirable 
plan, to which the Italians have, in the course of this present con- 
ference, given their adherence, for abolishing submarines and in 
consequence reducing the number of light surface vessels. 

The best part of this rather nebulous resolution is that it “in no 
way prejudices the attitude of the conference toward any more 
comprehensive measures of disarmament.” The armaments truce 
for which we are indebted to Signor Grandi, and which prohibits 
increases in armaments above the existing programs, is to be con- 
tinued until March 1, 1933. 

* * * 

Let us be thankful for small mercies. As I have said, there are 
principles enunciated in this resolution which, if honestly applied, 
would lead to a real reduction of armaments. As matters stand, 
however, no actual reduction of armaments has been agreed. Un- 
less more is done there will not be a cent saved on the cost of 
armaments as the outcome of these first six months of argument. 
So much for our first criticism. 

For the second—the question of “equality of status” as between 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, and the erstwhile allied 
and associated Powers—here, too, there are possibilities of ad- 
vance. The abolition of guns over 4.1 inches, if decided upon, and 
of preparations for chemical warfare and the establishment of a 
permanent disarmament commission exercising its control equally 
over all nations—these would put Germany and her allies in these 
respects on an equal footing with their neighbors. The naval 
provisions, we have seen, are yet to come. 

But there are certain clauses in this resolution which seem to 
imply decisions actually against the principle of equality. Thus 
by referring only to aerial bombardment, the resolution seems to 
envisage the retention of military aircraft primarily designed for 
other purposes. The language of the resolution about limiting the 
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size and number of aircraft confirms this, yet all military airplanes 
and airships are forbidden to the defeated nations. The proposal to 
fix a tonnage limit for tanks, if it means anything, means that a 
certain number of tanks, large or small, are to be retained, whereas 
Germany and her former allies are not allowed a single tank. 

In this connection I would draw attention to two speeches, the 
one by Herr Nadolny, in which he opposed the resolution, and the 
other by Herr von Papen, in which he explained by radio the re- 
sults of his labors at Lausanne to the German nation. Herr Na- 
dolny, chief German delegate at Geneva, restated with commendable 
moderation the German case (and I believe it to be an unanswerable 
one) for equality of rights in the matter of disarmament in view of 
the promises made on behalf of the Allied Powers and the United 
States during the negotiations of the peace treaties in 1919. Into 
the discourse of Herr von Papen crept a sinister word used, I be- 
lieve, for the first time publicly by a German Chancellor since the 
war; I mean “the re-armament of Germany,” as one of the objects 
for which he claimed to have paved the way. General Schleicher 
has since repeated the phrase. 

These speeches throw a vivid light upon the central point of the 
whole armaments problem. Familiar as it is, I must ask leave to 
explain it once more at this stage. 

Nothing has done more to build up an extravagant nationalist 
movement in Germany, and to a lesser extent in Austria and Hun- 
gary, than the contention that the victorious Powers have broken 
faith with them over the matter of armaments. The actual quan- 
tity of German arms and munitions destroyed in consequence of 
Part V of the Treaty of Versailles was colossal, and without pre- 
cedent in the history of international relations. It was a humiliation 
for a proud nation. How would the American people, for instance, 
like to see all their battleships and heavy cruisers, most of their 
land artillery, the whole of their air force, the whole of their 
tanks and thousands of their lighter arms sunk or smashed at the 
demand of a victorious enemy ? 

Yet it was not, in the case of Germany, strictly speaking an 
order. It was a contractual agreement entered into upon certain 
quite clear conditions. The German plenipotentiaries in Paris said 
that they would accept this crushing’ measure of disarmament if 
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it was not merely a disposition directed against Germany, but the 
beginning of a general reduction in armaments. The famous M. 
Clemenceau gave them the required assurance. It was not only 
“to prevent Germany resuming her policy of military aggression” 
—note the particular armaments suppressed to prevent aggression— 
it was to be the first step of a general, all-around reduction and 
limitation of the armaments of all nations. 

There can only be one clear and honest interpretation of that 
promise, expressly or impliedly repeated more than once, and it is 
that the same kind of disarmament imposed upon the defeated 
Powers should eventually be accepted by the remainder. Further, 
the Allies stated that it would be one of the first duties of the 
League of Nations to bring this general reduction about. 

* * x 

Whatever else the League has achieved in these twelve long 
years, it has not brought about disarmament, though by Article 
VIII of its covenant all the member States assume for themselves 
as an obligation the promise of the Allies in this regard. And when, 
after patience has been tried almost to the breaking point, the first 
World Disarmament Conference is convened, Germany, and not 
Germany alone but all men who care for the honor of nations, 
ask—“Is the promise to be kept, or are England, France, America 
and the rest to be convicted of perfidy?” How can the existing 
restrictions upon Germany’s armaments be maintained in the world 
as we know it if, as the outcome of the World Disarmament Con- 
ference, “the principal Allies and associated Powers” refuse to 
give up the types of armament which the Germans were induced 
to demolish in 1919? 

Many there are in Germany—lI take Dr. Bruening as their 
spokesman—who, as good Europeans and good citizens of the 
world, honestly desire to bring about general disarmament to the 
Versailles level in the interests of peace. There are others—and 
economic misery has swollen their ranks—whose mood is one of 
indignant exasperation. They are beginning openly to welcome 
the default of the Allies which will free Germany from any vestige 
of moral obligation to keep Part V of the peace treaty, and make 
any enforcement of it a practical impossibility. Herr Adolf Hitler 
is their self-appointed mouthpiece, the storm troops the expression 
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of their spirit, the Junkers’ Ministry a sign of the influences which 
they are bringing back to the political arena. Germany, as the 
late election [July 31] shows, is hesitating whether or not she will 
accept their teaching. 

So far I have made no mention of the well-known preoccupation 
of French politicians with the security of France. Yet it is a chief 
element in the problem. For these tragic developments have made 
“security” a very live issue for all civilized nations. So far there 
has not been since the war a general competition in national arma- 
ments in the febrile sense of the rival naval and military programs 
which preceded and precipitated that great calamity. The enforced 
disarmament of part of Europe, the promises of the Allies, the obli- 
gations of the covenant, the slow but steady preparations for the 
Disarmament Conference, most of all the increasing economic pres- 
sure of the past five years, have stayed the fell disease. 

But if now the re-armament of Germany is to begin, with the 
answering recrudescence of French nationalism, nothing can pre- 
vent the madness of a new race in armaments, and a rivalry all the 
more ominous for the fact that Germany and Russia may have been 
driven into each other’s arms by the folly of the Western states- 
men. In the resulting insecurity of that atmosphere, the long, 
patient labors of the French friends of peace would be undone. We 
should see again the frenzied piling up of armaments and battal- 
ions, of aircraft and navies, all leading to the inevitable catastrophe 


of another Armageddon. 
* * * 


Britain and America might or might not be drawn into the con- 
flagration, though it is difficult to see how they could escape. In 
any case, all hopes of relieving the burden of their unhappy tax- 
payers would have disappeared. To avoid these disasters should be 
the first preoccupation of the statesmen of every country, as it un- 
doubtedly is of all or almost all the peoples. Europe, with the 
exception of a section of the French and of those nations which 
usually act with France, such as Poland and the Little Entente, is 
solid for disarmament. I count Germany as still in the rank of 
sanity. If France and her friends doubt it because they fear, surely 
it should not be beyond the large mindedness and resource of other 
nations to exorcise this demon of anxiety. Let the French put 
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forward reasonable demands. I am convinced they will be reason- 
ably considered. 

For, by some means or other, disarmament must be secured. 
Doubtless the economic crisis is itself a temporary guarantee of 
peace. The nations are too poor to fight. But they are not too poor 
to hate. When poverty passes, mutual suspicion will remain, and it 
is mutual suspicion that breeds war. The danger is near enough 
for every man and woman who has a heart and a conscience to be 
up and doing. I cannot believe that this generation will fail to rise 
up and prevent such a crowning calamity. We are at the turning 
point. Let all the friends of peace throughout the length and 
breadth of America, of the British Empire, of France, of Italy, of 
Belgium and the other countries with whom the fatal decision lies, 
insist upon sending back their delegates to Geneva with such orders 
as these: 

To promise that no more of those weapons of destructive attack 
which are forbidden by the peace treaties shall be constructed by 
their governments; that such as they possess of these armaments 
shall be progressively destroyed; that the number of men, ships 
and guns shall be steadily reduced; that at least a quarter of the 
financial burden of the world’s armaments shall be lifted. 

Let those in Germany who have felt or are likely to feel on their 
shoulders the responsibility for the fate of a great people remem- 
ber that the very miseries from which their country suffers today 
are an object-lesson of the folly of trusting in military force for 
the vindication of a nation’s interests and rights. Let their modera- 
tion answer our campaign for the honorable fulfillment of our 
pledges. In that spirit a good disarmament treaty can be attained 
without undue delay. And there is nothing that would contribute 
more than a settlement of this armaments controversy to restore 
the mutual confidence which, among nations as among individuals, 
is the essential basis of spiritual peace and material prosperity. 
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NORMAN H. DAVIS ON THE DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 

Disarmament is not, as some suppose, an unobtainable visionary 
goal for which only impractical theorists are striving. It is, on 
the contrary, a very definite practical question that is capable of 
solution and which is pressing for a solution. 

Disarmament is a matter of prime importance to all nations be- 
cause armaments are today causing political tensions which are a 
menace to peace and they are also imposing burdens which are be- 
coming increasingly unbearable. Nothing would, therefore, con- 
tribute more to recovery from the present world wide depression 
and to the establishment of a régime of good-will, confidence and 
stability throughout the world than a substantial reduction in 
armaments. 

There are those who contend that a reduction in armaments of 
the most heavily armed nations would endanger rather than pro- 
mote security. They overlook the fact that undue inequality in 
arms may promote injustices and arouse fears and resentments 
which breed insecurity; that after all, the confidence and good-will 
of neighbors may give more security to a nation than the main- 
tenance of armed forces which threaten its neighbors and under- 
mine its own financial and economic stability which in turn affects 
all nations; and that it is possible to reduce and limit the level 
of world armaments without altering seriously the relative security 
of nations. 

Up until the end of the World War all nations asserted and ex- 
ercised the right to arm as they saw fit. Realizing that this disas- 
trous war might have been prevented had it not been for the race 
in armaments which preceded and was at least a contributing 
cause of the War, it was determined at the Paris Peace Conference 
to take measures to prevent such a recurrence. 

The German navy was destroyed and the arms and forces of 
Germany and her Allies were reduced by treaty to what was deemed 
necessary for purely national defense and the maintenance of in- 
ternal order. It was alleged at the time by the victorious nations 
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that the vanquished nations were being disarmed as a first step 
towards a subsequent reduction and limitation in the armaments 
of all nations. In fact Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations imposed upon the League and its members the task of 
bringing about such a reduction. Germany is now claiming that 
she should not be held bound longer to the limitations placed by 
the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles upon her freedom 
to arm unless the other Powers reduce and place a limit upon their 
own arms. 

Unquestionably there has been much delay in carrying out a 
program for general disarmament but the problems inherited from 
the War have been such as to make very difficult any rapid prog- 
ress in this direction. The most significant progress was made by 
the naval Powers at the Washington and London Conferences. As 
a result of the treaties there negotiated, the navies of the leading 
sea Powers have been limited both as to tonnage and types of 
vessels which helped to remove political tensions which had re- 
sulted from competitive naval building. 

Because of the many nations and questions involved it was not 
possible to deal in the same way with air and land forces. In fact, 
it took the Preparatory Commission, working under the auspices of 
the League, five years to agree upon an agenda for the calling 
of a general conference and to draft a convention which would 
serve as a basis for the work of the General Disarmament Con- 
ference which convened in Geneva on February 2, 1932. 

After six months of arduous labor the General Disarmament Con- 
ference finished the first stage of its work and adjourned for the 
summer. It enters upon the second and what should prove to be the 
final stage of its labor with the reconvening of the Bureau or Steer- 
ing Committee on September 21 and the subsequent reconvening of 
the full Conference not later than January, 1933. 

While the Conference did not succeed in this first stage in bring- 
ing about a general reduction and limitation in armaments, it 
reached some very important decisions and succeeded very definite- 
ly in agreeing upon certain principles and technical measures by 
which an all round reduction may now be achieved. The first stage 
of the work was mainly and necessarily preparatory. Nevertheless, 
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the agreements of a specific and general character which were 
reached and embodied in the so-called Benes Resolution enable 
us to mark to profit what has thus far been done and to expect 
a more complete and far reaching result in the second stage of the 
Conference. 

It was important for the Conference as a whole to go on record 
to the effect “that the time has come when all nations of the world 
must adopt substantial and comprehensive measures of disarma- 
ment in order to consolidate the peace of the world, to hasten the 
resumption of economic recovery and to lighten the financial bur- 
dens which now weigh upon the peoples of the world.” 

It was still more important to secure endorsement in principle 
of President Hoover’s proposal as a guide for the future disarma- 
ment work and to reach more specific agreements with regard to the 
“strict limitation and real reduction” of armies and the curbing of 
aggressive types of arms, including heavy guns, tanks and bombard- 
ment aviation. 

In substance the Conference agreed in principle that the level of 
the world armaments shall be lowered; that the reductions to be 
made and the limitations to be fixed shall apply to land, naval and 
air armaments; that the primary objective shall be to reduce the 
means of attack and thus increase the strength of defense; that the 
reductions to be made and the limitations to be fixed shall be in- 
corporated in a universal treaty; and that a permanent Commission 
shall be set up to supervise the carrying out of the various measures 
of disarmament. 

The Benes Resolution was in effect the finding of the lowest com- 
mon denominator. It merely indicated the mile-post reached on the 
road to general disarmament. Standing at the mile-post and looking 
back we see three different stages passed by the Conference after 
its opening on February 2: 

First, the phase of general discussion which culminated in the 
drafting of a coordinating table which defined and tabulated the 
problems of disarmament with all the difficulties of technique, of 
politics and of prestige. 

Second, the period of technical study devoted to qualitative dis- 
armament on the basis of a proposal put forward by Ambassador 
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Gibson and formally presented in a resolution of Sir John Simon, 
the British Secretary of State. 

Third, the period of preliminary political preparations through 
private conversations set in motion during the visit of Secretary 
Stimson to Geneva in which Prime Minister MacDonald, Premier 
Tardieu, Signor Grandi and Chancellor Bruening participated. The 
conversations thus begun were recently continued with the French 
delegation headed by Premier Herriot, the British delegation 
headed by Sir John Simon, the American, Italian and other dele- 
gations and culminated in the Benes Resolution. 

Now, standing at this mile-post we look ahead. We realize that 
disarmament is but a subordinate problem in a far larger question 
of peace. We are fully cognizant of the fact that it is not solely 
a moral or a technical problem. The scale of armaments is a 
barometer which records the international political weather. Re- 
duction of military and naval forces, therefore, depends to a large 
extent upon the adjustment of national difficulties and the improve- 
ment of the international atmosphere. It can only be forwarded by 
frank negotiations between responsible governments actuated by 
enlightened motives and supported by public opinion. 

Fortunately the governments of the world, influenced by the 
pressure of economic necessity and the force of public opinion, 
are being brought to a realization that they had better pull together 
for their mutual benefit rather than compete in the building up of 
excessive armaments which may lead to their mutual destruction. 


PuBLic STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 17, 1932” 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—The address of Norman H. Davis, 
representative of the Department of State, at the meeting of the 
Bureau of the General Disarmament Conference today, as given out 
by the department, was as follows: 

Mr. President, I do not rise to comment on the very interesting 
and most important statements made by the British Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Sir John Simon, nor do I take this occasion to dis- 
cuss the significant statement made by M. Paul-Boncour at a re- 


2 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, November 18, 1932. 
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cent meeting of this bureau. I merely rise now, Mr. President, to 
associate the American delegation wholeheartedly with the analysis 
which you have made of the problems which face this conference. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that this conference was called 
for the express purpose of reducing and placing a limit upon arma- 
ments. It is now almost ten months since the conference opened. 
During the time many technical questions have been threshed out, 
many differences of opinions reconciled and agreements have been 
reached on some most important questions of principle. 

It has been agreed in principle that there must be a substantial 
reduction and limitation upon all branches of arms, and yet we have 
not reached the point of the actual drafting of the general treaty 
giving effect to the principles that are recognized. 

It is generally recognized that the only legitimate and useful pur- 
pose for which a nation should maintain armaments is for self- 
defence. It is also recognized that armaments may reach a point 
where they cease to give security. Instead, they may create political 
tensions which promote insecurity. It is therefore evident that one 
of the most essential factors to a genuine security is that the burden 
and menace of armaments shall be reduced. 

When this conference met, the depression from which the entire 
world is suffering seemed to be at its height. Unfortunately, there 
has been no appreciable improvement during all of the months we 
have been here and in some respects the economic difficulties have 
become more intense. 

While it cannot be said that the burden and menace of armaments 
were the primary cause of this depression, it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that they were a contributing cause of conditions 
which brought on the depression and that a reduction and limitation 
of armaments would contribute tremendously to recovery from the 
depression. 

In spite of the fact that Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria 
were to a great extent disarmed after the World War, the expendi- 
tures on armaments are greater today than they were before the 
war. The time has come not only to call a halt but to make sub- 
stantial reductions. 

Although armaments may not have been the direct cause of all 
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the misery of the world today, caused by the unbearable burden of 
public and private debt, the stagnation of trade and commerce, and 
the unparalleled unemployment, we are not going to pull very far 
out of this depression unless we reduce armaments and make a 
genuine success of this conference. 

If this depression, from which every nation is suffering today, is 
not cured it will soon bring upon each and every nation further 
social, financial and economic difficulties which will be more of a 
menace to national safety and welfare than any fear of external 
military aggression. 

The world is not in a condition nor are the people in a state of 
mind to stand a failure of this conference. There is no nation that 
would not suffer from such a failure. 

Preparations are now being made for calling a world economic 
and monetary conference. It is important to have such a confer- 
ence, but its success will depend largely upon that of the disarma- 
ment conference, and the world cannot wait much longer for this 
success. 

While the United States of America is not disturbed by any dan- 
ger of invasion, nor so directly concerned as are many other nations 
in a removal of the dangers of armaments, we have, however, a 
genuine and vital interest in the peace and prosperity of the world. 

We have, accordingly, worked conscientiously for the success of 
this conference and expect to continue patiently and earnestly in 
such efforts in collaboration with all the other nations, so long as 
there is reason to hope for success. 

The plan presented some months ago by the President of the 
United States, that of the French Government, which we have just 
received, and the pronouncements made today by Sir John Simon, 
are all inspired by the determination to effect a substantial reduction 
in armaments. They have all helped to bring the conference face 
to face with the real issues before us. 

With this initiative which has been given to our work, it is doubly 
incumbent upon us to take advantage of this situation and to take 
the steps which are necessary to accomplish as rapidly as possible 
that progressive reduction of armaments to which we stand pledged 
in principle and which we must now put into practice. 
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It is obvious that the successful accomplishment of this task 
will require the close collaboration of all nations, and we trust that 
this will be so generally recognized as to facilitate regaining the co- 
operation of Germany in this task in which they, in common with all 


nations, have such a legitimate and vital interest. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER’S DISARMAMENT PROPOSAL 
OF JUNE 22, 1932° 


The time has come when we should cut through the brush and 
adopt some broad and definite method of reducing the overwhelming 
burden of armament which now lies upon the toilers of the world. 
This would be the most important world step that could be taken to 
expedite economic recovery. We must make headway against the 
mutual fear and friction arising out of war armament which kill 
human confidence throughout the world. We can still remain 
practical in maintaining an adequate self-defence among all nations. 
We can add to the assurances of peace and yet save the people of 
the world from ten to fifteen billions of wasted dollars during the 
next ten years. 

I propose that the following principles should be our guide. 

First: The Briand-Kellogg Pact [Pact of Paris] to which we are 
all signatories can only mean that the nations of the world have 
agreed that they will use their arms solely for defence. 

SeconpD: This reduction should be carried out not only by broad 
general cuts in armaments but by increasing the comparative power 
of defence through decreases in the power of the attack. 

Tuirp: The armaments of the world have grown up in mutual 
relation to each other. And, speaking generally, such relativity 
should be preserved in making reductions. 

FourtH: The reductions must be real and positive. They must 
effect economic relief. 

FirtH: There are three problems to deal with—land, air forces 
and naval forces. They are all inter-connected. No part of the 
proposals which I make can be disassociated one from the other. 

Based on these principles, I propose that the arms of the world 
should be reduced by nearly one-third. 


LAND Forces 
In order to reduce the offensive character of all land forces as 
distinguished from their defensive character, I propose the adoption 


’ Reprinted from Monthly Summary of the League of Nations, Vol. XII, No. 6, 
June, 1932. 
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of the presentation already made at the Geneva Conference for 
the abolition of all tanks, all chemical warfare and all large mobile 
guns. This would not prevent the establishment or increase of 
fixed fortifications of any character for the defence of frontiers 
and sea-coasts. It would give an increased relative strength to such 
defence as compared with attack. 

I propose, furthermore, that there should be a reduction of one- 
third in strength of all land armies over and above the so-called 
police component. 

The land armaments of many nations are considered to have 
two functions. One is the maintenance of internal order in con- 
nection with the regular police forces of the country. The strength 
required for this purpose has been called the “police component.” 
The other function is defence against foreign attack. The addi- 
tional strength required for this purpose has been called the “de- 
fence component.” While it is not suggested that these different 
components should be separated, it is necessary to consider this con- 
tention as to functions in proposing a practical plan of reduction 
in land forces. Under the Treaty of Versailles and the other peace 
treaties, the armies of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria 
were reduced to a size deemed appropriate for the maintenance of 
internal order, Germany being assigned one hundred thousand 
troops for a population of approximately sixty-five million people. 
I propose that we should accept for all nations a basic police com- 
ponent of soldiers proportionate to the average which was thus 
allowed Germany and these other States. This formula with neces- 
sary corrections for Powers having colonial possessions should be 
sufficient to provide for the maintenance of internal order by the 
nations of the world. Having analysed these two components in 
this fashion, I propose, as stated above, that there should be a re- 
duction of one-third in the strength of all land armies over and 


above the police component. 


AIR Forces 


All bombing-planes to be abolished. This will do away with the 
military possession of types of planes capable of attacks upon 
civil populations and should be coupled with the total prohibition 
of all bombardment from the air. 
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NAVAL Forces 


I propose that the treaty number and tonnage of battleships shall 
be reduced by one-third; that the treaty tonnage of aircraft-carriers, 
cruisers and destroyers shall be reduced by one-fourth; that the 
treaty tonnage of submarines shall be reduced by one-third and that 
no nation shall retain a submarine tonnage greater than 35,000 tons. 

The relative strength of naval arms in battleships and aircraft- 
carriers as between the five leading naval Powers was fixed by the 
Treaty of Washington. 

The relative strength in cruisers, destroyers and submarines was 
fixed as between the United States, Great Britain and Japan by the 
Treaty of London. For the purpose of this proposal it is suggested 
that the French and Italian strength in cruisers and destroyers be 
calculated as though they had joined in the Treaty of London on 
a basis approximating the so-called accord of March 1, 1931. 

There are various technical considerations connected with these 
naval reductions which will be presented by the delegation at 
Geneva. 

GENERAL 

The effect of this plan would be to bring an enormous saving in 
cost of new construction and replacement of naval vessels. It 
would also save large amounts in the operating expense in all na- 
tions of land, sea and air forces. It would greatly reduce offensive 
strength compared to defensive strength in all nations. 

These proposals are simple and direct. They call upon all nations 
to contribute something. The contribution here proposed will be 
relative and mutual. I know of nothing that would give more hope 
for humanity today than the acceptance of such a programme with 
such minor changes as might be necessary. It is folly for the world 
to go on breaking its back over military expenditures, and the 
United States is willing to take its share of responsibility by mak- 
ing definite proposals that will relieve the world. 
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DECLARATION OF BRITISH DISARMAMENT POLICY, 
JULY 7, 1932" 


1. The Disarmament Conference has reached a stage when we 
must review the present position of our discussions and cooperate 
without loss of time in reaching and registering practical con- 
clusions. The Government of the United Kingdom most cordially 
welcome President Hoover’s declaration as a contribution to this 
end. We welcome it alike because it calls for a really substantial 
measure of disarmament and because it seeks to apply the two 
principles of quantitative and of qualitative limitation. As Presi- 
dent Hoover says, “Reduction should be carried out not only by 
broad general cuts in armaments, but by increasing the comparative 
power of defence through decreases in the power of the attack.” 
We desire to associate ourselves with these conceptions and to 
contribute all that we can to secure their practical application. The 
United Kingdom Cabinet has considered President Hoover’s Decla- 
ration in this spirit and what I am about to say on certain practical 
points is said with a deep desire to promote cooperation and agree- 
ment. 

Success at Geneva depends upon general agreement, and the 
American delegation has made it plain that President Hoover’s 
proposals are put forward as a contribution to an agreed general 
programme. The United Kingdom Government have already ad- 
vanced wide suggestions of their own. These, while they differ in 
some important respects as to method or measure, are inspired by 
the same purpose, and a comparison will show that already there is 
a substantial area of common ground. 

Without interrupting or anticipating detailed discussions which 
must take place with the other delegations represented at Geneva, 
it is convenient at this moment to set out in broad outline the main 
characteristics of the United Kingdom proposals. They in their 
turn should be regarded, as I have said, not as a declaration of 
isolated action, but as a contribution to general agreement. 

2. First, the Government of the United Kingdom desire to put 
on record their agreement with President Hoover on the further 


4 Reprinted from Cmd. 4122. 
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principle that the three problems of Military, Naval and Air Dis- 
armament are inter-connected. International agreement cannot 
be attained without an adequate contribution from all three sources. 
Inasmuch as Britain, like the United States, finds her strongest 
arm in the navy, the contribution which concerns her most is to be 
found in this sphere, in which, as is well known, contributions to 
disarmament on the largest scale have already been made in ad- 
vance of the General Disarmament Conference. Nevertheless, the 
Government of the United Kingdom now offer a further contribu- 
tion as part of a general world settlement. 

3. It is now proposed to set out under the necessary heads of 
land, sea and air the manner in which the Government of the 
United Kingdom would suggest that these principles could be 
applied. 

LAND PROPOSALS 

4. In the realm of land disarmament His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom find themselves very largely in accord with 
President Hoover’s proposals. Naturally, it will be necessary care- 
fully to examine details before expressing a final opinion on their 
suitability to the situation in each country. 

5. To consider in turn the four categories to which these pro- 
posals relate :— 

(a) In regard to the strength of land armies, His Majesty’s 
Government have consistently placed in the forefront of their 
proposals for land disarmament the examination of measures for 
the reduction of effectives to the lowest level compatible with na- 
tional safety. So far as their own forces are concerned, His 
Majesty’s Government have not only abolished conscription, but 
have already effected reductions to the minimum numbers required 
for the preservation of internal order and for the defence of their 
overseas possessions and communications. If we take account of 
the whole British army, including not only British troops in Great 
Britain and her Colonies, but also those maintained in India, the 
personnel has been reduced, as compared with the year before the 
War, from 259,000 to.207,000, and this has been effected by the 
disbandment of 9 regiments of cavalry, 61 batteries and companies 
of artillery, 21 companies of Royal Engineers, 21 battalions of 
infantry, and 6 battalions of Colonial and troops locally enrolled. 
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The United States proposal for a division of land forces into a 
“police component” and a “defence component” will require very 
careful examination; but, so far as His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom understand the implication of the suggested 
basis of calculation, the result will be to show that the British land 
forces have already been reduced substantially below the number 
recognised to be necessary for the maintenance of internal order, 
without making any allowance for the forces needed for the lines of 
communication between the United Kingdom and territories over- 
seas. 

(b) In regard to chemical and bacteriological warfare, His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have already joined 
in rejecting the use of these methods of warfare and therefore cor- 
dially welcome the United States proposals under this head. 

(c) In regard to land guns, His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have proposed the abolition of all mobile guns of a 
calibre greater than 155 mm. (6.1 inches calibre). Under this head 
also Mis Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom find them- 
selves, therefore, in general agreement with the proposals of the 
United States Government. 

(d) In regard to tanks, His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom find themselves entirely at one with President Hoover in 
desiring the application of the principle that specifically offensive 
weapons should be prohibited. His Majesty’s Government have 
already advocated the abolition of all tanks above a weight of 20 
tons which by their characteristics are especially suitable for of- 
fensive employment in battle. 

Tanks of the lighter type cannot be regarded as specifically of- 
fensive weapons. Their comparatively light armour and their 
reduced capacity for crossing trenches render them unsuitable for 
the assault of highly organised defences. 

Moreover, in a small voluntarily-enlisted army like our own they 
constitute an essential compensation for lack of numbers which it 
would be impossible to surrender. As far as this country is con- 
cerned, in view of its world-wide responsibilities, any general pro- 
hibition would require an increase in our present land forces in 
terms of man power, and thus, as a measure of disarmament, would 


tend to defeat its own ends. 
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6. It would be seen, therefore, that in the realm of land disarm- 
ament the proposals of the United States Government, so far as 
they relate to matters which directly touch the land forces of the 
United Kingdom, approximate very closely to those favoured by His 
Majesty’s Government; and that in the total of their effectives His 
Majesty’s Government have been able already to put into practice 
a measure of disarmament which more than conforms to the stand- 
ards proposed by President Hoover. 


NAVAL PROPOSALS 
7. These proposals cover all types of vessel—capital ships, air- 
craft carriers, cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 

It is essential that proposals that are intended to be adopted by 
general agreement should make due provision for varying circum- 
stances. Having regard to the widely-scattered responsibilities of 
the British Navy, it is not practicable for us to cut down the num- 
ber of naval units beyond a certain point. Occasions may arise 
when these responsibilities call for the presence of ships simul- 
taneously in parts of the world far removed from one another. It 
is essential to bear in mind in this connection the very large reduc- 
tion in the number of ships of all categories which has already been 
effected. If a comparison is made with the year before the War it 
will be found that, taking account of completed vessels of the 
United Kingdom and other members of the British Commonwealth 
possessing vessels of any of the categories mentioned, capital ships 
have been reduced from 69 to 15; cruisers from 108 to 52; destroy- 
ers from 285 to 147; and submarines from 74 to 52. Numerical 
reduction in the British Navy has, therefore, already been applied 
on a very large scale and, indeed, cruiser numbers will require spe- 
cial consideration hereafter. But, though there is, for the reasons 
already pointed out, a limit to numerical reduction, it is perfectly 
possible, and in the highest degree desirable, to adopt a mode of 
treatment which will secure by other means the large diminution in 
naval armaments at which we are all aiming. The present Treaty 
limits of size and gun calibre are far too high, and the United 
Kingdom Government consider that very large reductions, amount- 
ing to about one-third, both in the case of capital ships and cruis- 
ers, can be made in future construction. 
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8. As regards capital ships, the position under existing Naval 
treaties is that as between Britain, the United States and Japan, 
no further capital ship construction could be undertaken in any 
event until the year 1937. The maximum size for any future con- 
struction has been fixed at 35,000 tons and the gun at 16 inches. 
The total tonnage of the category of ships can be reduced either by 
diminishing their number or by diminishing their size. In regard 
to number, the considerations which the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment are bound to bear in mind have already been stated. The 
American proposal would leave the size of these enormously ex- 
pensive vessels, and the calibre of their guns untouched in any 
future construction of capital ships. Every figure involved in these 
huge dimensions—initial cost, upkeep, personnel, ammunition, 
stores, docks—would be maintained at the highest level. The 
United Kingdom proposal, while securing no less reduction in total 
tonnage, evades these consequences by (1) reducing the size of 
the gun; and (2) reducing the size of the ship. For example, if 
the calibre of the gun is reduced to 12 inches the maximum size of 
the ship can be reduced from 35,000 to 25,000 tons, and an im- 
mense saving is effected under both heads, both initially and 
consequentially. 

9. But the Government of the United Kingdom are prepared to 
go beyond this. They are ready to apply the same principles to 
cruisers, and to reduce their maximum size and gun-calibre by 
international agreement from the present figure of 10,000 tons and 
8 inches to 7,000 tons and 6.1 inches. It would then be possible to 
reduce the dimensions in the case of capital ships still further and 
fix a maximum of 22,000 tons with 11-inch guns. This would nearly 
halve the initial cost of any future capital ship and greatly reduce 
the cost of maintenance. Thus the whole scale would come down 
together and there would be a definite return to smaller dimensions. 
On this basis the United Kingdom proposal would effect an ulti- 
mate reduction in capital-ship tonnage alone of 195,000 tons; the 
comparable figure under the United States proposal would appear 
to be about 175,000. 

10. As regards aircraft carriers, the Government of the United 
Kingdom are in substantial agreement with President Hoover’s 
proposals. They propose a reduction in the size of the aircraft car- 
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rier from 27,000 to 22,000 tons, with consequent reduction in total 
tonnage from 135,000 to 110,000 tons. 

11. Special reference must be made to the submarine. The 
United Kingdom view has been, and is, that the submarine should 
be entirely abolished. If its abolition can be secured, this would, 
in our view, at once make possible a reduction of approximately 
one-third in destroyer tonnage. If international agreement to abol- 
ish submarines is found impossible of attainment, ocean-going 
submarines should be got rid of by limiting the size to 250 tons, 
and the total tonnage to the lowest figure upon which agreement 
can be reached. 

12. Consequently, the Government of the United Kingdom put 
forward for immediate adoption by international agreement the 
following sets of proposals relating to the navies of the world :— 


(1) Reduce the maximum size of any future capital ship to 
22,000 tons, and the maximum calibre of the guns car- 
ried to 11 inches. 

(2) Reduce the maximum size of cruisers hereafter constructed 
to 7,000 tons, and maximum calibre of guns to 6.1 inches. 

(3) If international agreement on point (2) cannot be secured, 
the Government of the United Kingdom would still urge 
that the maximum size of capital ships should be re- 
duced to 25,000 tons and their guns to 12 inches as a 
maximum. 

(4) Reduce the maxima for aircraft carriers to 22,000 tons with 
6.1 inch guns. 

(5) Abolish submarines. 

(6) Reduce destroyer tonnage by approximately one-third, this 
depending on the abolition of submarines. 

(7) If submarines cannot be completely abolished, fix their 
maximum surface displacement at 250 tons, with a strict 
limitation both of total tonnage and number of units. 


AIR PROPOSALS 


13. There is no aspect of international disarmament more vi- 
tally urgent than the adoption without delay of the most effective 
measures to preserve the civilian population from the fearful hor- 
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rors of bombardment from the air. The Government of the United 
Kingdom would be prepared to go to any length, in agreement with 
other Powers, to achieve this object, and if more drastic measures 
are proposed from any other quarter and are shown to be practi- 
cable, they will examine them with the utmost sympathy. 

They propose that the High Contracting Parties should agree 
between themselves in respect of their air forces that there should 
be :— 

(1) the complete prohibition of all bombing from the air, save 
within limits to be laid down as precisely as possible by 
an international convention. Attacks upon the civilian 
population would be entirely prohibited; 

(2) a strict limitation in the unladen weight of all military and 
naval aircraft (troop carriers and flying boats ex- 
cepted ) ; 

(3) a restriction in the numbers of all kinds of military and 

naval aircraft. 

14. In this last connection the United Kingdom Government 
wish to add an observation. They sincerely desire to see numbers 
of military and naval aircraft restricted, and here again regard 
must be had to the course of recent events. In 1913-14 air arma- 
ments were negligible, and no comparison with that date can use- 
fully be made. At the end of the War, Great Britain was one of 
the two leading air Powers in the world. Her colonial possessions 
are widely scattered, and since the War her responsibilities have 
been increased by her various mandates from the League of Na- 
tions. More than any other Power she relies upon aircraft to dis- 
charge her mandatory duties and to police and control undeveloped 
regions. Yet in 1932 her first line aircraft had been reduced to little 
more than 20 percent of her postwar strength, with the result 
that the United Kingdom now stands, in the number of its military 
and naval aeroplanes, only fifth in the list of States. Of aircraft 
authorised for Home Defence in 1923 by the United Kingdom 
Government, with the approval of Parliament, 20 percent have not, 
in fact, been constructed. 

15. Great and far-reaching as these reductions in all three arms 
have been—beyond comparison greater than any which have been 
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effected elsewhere outside the countries disarmed by the Treaty of 
Versailles—His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are 
ready and eager to join in the further measures of disarmament for 
which general agreement can be attained. The proposals which, 
accordingly, are now made, constitute an additional contribution, 
practical and extensive, to the effort to relieve the heavy burdens 
which the maintenance of existing standards imposes upon the 
world and which the world expects us, by a great common effort, 
effectively to diminish. 
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BRITISH PROPOSAL FOR ARMAMENT REDUCTION 
ANNOUNCED ON NOVEMBER 17, 1932° 


QUALITATIVE DISARMAMENT 


Naval Armaments 


His Majesty’s Government are at present engaged in seeking an 
agreement with leading naval Powers for substantial reduction of 
the size of the capital ship and the principle of according to Ger- 
many equality of rights. Germany should be permitted to build ships 
of a type similar to that upon which the great naval Powers shall 
finally agree. Exhaustive investigations have shown that the arbi- 
trary figure of 10,000 tons as a limit for the capital ship would fail to 
command general acceptance. The principle, however, that reor- 
ganization of Germany’s fighting forces must be carried out in such 
a way as not to conflict with limitation or reduction of armaments 
requires that any construction undertaken by Germany shall—sub- 
ject to minor adjustments—not increase the total tonnage in any 
category to which her navy is at present restricted. 

His Majesty’s Government have already expressed willingness to 
limit T cruisers [London treaty ships] to vessels of 7,000 tons, 
mounting 6-inch guns—a limit closely approximating the limit now 
imposed on Germany. 

His Majesty’s Government have repeatedly urged that the sub- 
marine should be wholly abolished. They regard this as one of the 
greatest contributions that can be made to disarmament and world 
peace, and incidentally the best way of meeting Germany’s claims 


to equality of treatment regarding this weapon. 


Land Armaments 

Tanks 

The large tanks used in the war were unquestionably offensive 
weapons—that is, their primary purpose was to break down and 
force their way through elaborately prepared positions. His Maj- 
esty’s Government are in entire agreement with the proposals re- 
cently made on behalf of the United States Government desiring 
specifically that offensive weapons be prohibited. But the modern 

5 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, November 18, 1932. 
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tank of lighter type performs an essentially different function and 
cannot be regarded as an offensive weapon. Its comparatively light 
armor and reduced capacity for crossing trenches render it unsuit- 
able for assault on highly organized defenses. It furnishes abso- 
lutely necessary protection against machine gun fire and automatic 
rifle fire and in a small voluntarily enlisted army, like our own, 
constitutes an essential compensation for lack of numbers and a 
protection for human life which it would be impossible to surrender. 

Indeed, its universal prohibition would inevitably involve—as far 
as the United Kingdom is concerned, in view of its world-wide 
responsibilities—an increase in its present land forces in terms of 
manpower and would thus, as a measure of disarmament, tend to 
defeat its own ends. 

His Majesty’s Government therefore propose—at any rate as a 
first stage—that all tanks should be abolished above a given weight, 
and the weight should be fixed with a view to prohibiting those 
tanks specially suitable to offensive employment in battle. 

Admission of equal treatment would make it impossible to deny 
in principle to Germany the right to possess a limited number of 
such weapons, but the question whether this should be so in practice, 
and if so what number would be sufficient, depends upon considera- 
tion of the purposes served by each national army. In any case, the 
point is one for negotiation, not for decision in advance of the dis- 


cussions at Geneva in which Germany would take part. 


Large Mobile Land Guns 


Under the Treaty of Versailles the maximum calibre of large 
mobile guns permitted to Germany is 105 millimeters. This figure is 
obviously intended to limit these guns to a type suited for opera- 
tions of defense. Examples of this type vary slightly in different 
armies; for example, the British 4.5-inch gun, which just exceeds 
105 millimeters in diameter, is of the same type. The obvious way 
of according to Germany equality of treatment on this weapon, 
while at the same time making a great advance in disarmament, is 
to press for general reduction to this figure. Discussions at Geneva 
on limitation of the size of mobile land guns have tended to revolve 
around the higher figure of 155 millimeters. If, however, a maxi- 
mum of about 105 millimeters be fixed by international convention 
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for the future, it would secure that any replacement or new con- 
struction of guns should fall within the lower limit. 


Air Armaments 


There is no aspect of international disarmament more vitally 
urgent than adoption without delay of the most effective measures 
to preserve the civilian population from the fearful horrors of 
bombardment from the air. The government of the United King- 
dom have already stated that they would be prepared to go any 
length in agreement with other Powers to achieve this object. 

The proposal that all bombing machines should be abolished has 
been made in several quarters and it has been claimed that world- 
wide adoption of this proposal would in itself guarantee final aboli- 
tion of bombing. This, however, is not the case, for machines not 
actually designed for bombing may nevertheless be adapted to be 
used for that purpose. What would be involved, therefore, is entire 
abolition by international agreement of military and naval machines 
and bombing—apart from the use of such machines as are necessary 
for police purpose in outlying places—combined with effective in- 
ternational control of civil aviation. The difficulties to be sur- 
mounted in achieving such a program by international agreement 
evidently are very great, but His Majesty’s Government are anxious 
to cooperate with the other chief air Powers in thorough examina- 
tion of the practicability of so extensive a scheme. 

Despite its world-wide responsibilities, the Royal Air Force stands 
only fifth in size today, but His Majesty’s Government are, never- 
theless, prepared, if other countries will reduce their air forces, to 
go still further, and suggest as a practical and immediate measure of 
disarmament : 

Firstly, immediate reduction of the air forces of the leading 
Powers to the level of those of the United Kingdom. 

Secondly, a cut of 33 1-3 per cent all round on the air forces of the 
world as thus reduced, the United Kingdom included. 

Thirdly, limitation of the unladen weight of military aircraft to 
the lowest figure upon which general agreement can be obtained. 
The United Kingdom Government propose that the figure thus 
reached should be subject to further reduction at a subsequent 
stage, so as to apply to air disarmament the principle of limitation 
by stages. 
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Pending examination of the proposals in the first paragraph of 
this section, His Majesty’s Government think it not unreasonable 
that Germany should refrain from making any claim to possess 
military and naval aircraft. 


QUANTITATIVE DISARMAMENT 


The question of quantitative disarmament is one which requires 
long and detailed negotiations. The admission in principle of Ger- 
many’s claim to equality of treatment and freedom to readjust her 
fighting forces should be governed by the condition that the re- 
adjustment is carried out in such a way as not to conflict with the 
principle of limitation or reduction of armaments. That is to say, if 
Germany wishes, for instance, to be free from the prohibition 
against compulsory military service, it would be incumbent on her 
that the numbers of men annually compulsorily given military train- 
ing in Germany must be deducted, at a ratio to be agreed on, from 
the numbers of her long-service troops. 

Again, reduction in the term of service of these long-service 
troops from twelve to six years, if agreed on, would be conditional 
on the number of long-service reserves not being augmented. In 
that case, the number of long-service troops with the colors must 
then be reduced from 100,000 to 50,000. 

Elaborate calculations of the proper ratios would be required but 
the guiding principle must remain—that is to say, the reorganiza- 
tion of German forces must not involve increase of Germany’s 
powers of military aggression. 

His Majesty’s Government of the United Kingdom are favorably 
impressed by President Hoover’s proposals regarding military ef- 
fectives and are prepared to accept them in principle as constituting 
a basis for discussion. 


Disarmament Control Supervision 


His Majesty’s Government accept in principle the resolution 
adopted by the general commission of the Disarmament Conference 
on July 23, subject to supervision [establishing a permanent dis- 
armament commission]. His Majesty’s Government are convinced 
that it is essential to a working disarmament convention that 
effective supervision be provided, subject to agreed conditions, to 
be accepted by all States represented at Geneva. 
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FRENCH DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS* 


In putting forward the proposals contained in the present memo- 
randum the French delegation lays no claim to direct the work of 
the conference into entirely new channels. 

Having endeavored to interpret the lesson to be drawn from the 
discussions which have been pursued at Geneva for the last eight 
months and adhering to the resolutions already adopted, it hopes 
that a large number of delegations will recognize the expression 
of their own views in the proposals which it is putting forward 
and that the conference, after studying this text, will find therein a 
system which, combined with previous proposals and particularly 
with those of President Hoover, will enable it to bring its task 
rapidly to a successful conclusion. 

From the debates which have been going on since February 2, 
certain lessons may be drawn. 

It is now realized that the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations, as provided in 
Article 8 of the Covenant, cannot be hoped for unless account is 
taken of the geographical situation and special conditions of each 
State and even of each continent. 

It is also realized that the possibility of a reduction of armaments 
is closely bound up in the minds of governments with the condi- 
tions of security which exist or which may be created. At every 
state of the debates this notion of security conceived not only for 
the advantage of one or several countries, but in the interests of 
all, has reappeared. Thus the problem before us has revealed itself 
to be political as much as technical; in the sphere of disarmament 
and in the sphere of security progress must be made on parallel 
lines. 

With this conclusion is connected another, which on the occasion 
of the discussions aroused by President Hoover’s proposals met 
with unanimous approval, namely, that the task which lies before 
the conference consists in increasing the comparative power of the 
defense through decreases in the power of the attack. With this 

6 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, November 15, 1932. 
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end in view reductions of effectives and quantitative and qualita- 
tive reductions of material have been contemplated. 

Considered from the aspect of material alone, there appeared to 
be a danger that the problem would prove insoluble; then, when 
effectiveness came to be considered, the difficulty arose of compar- 
ing different types of military organization, each of which has its 
own special requirements and uses. 

The French delegation is convinced that the conference, if it is 
to succeed, must not hesitate to examine the problem as a whole. 
It is much less important to inquire whether a particular type of 
material can facilitate aggression than to determine the form of 
military organization which in a given area and in given political 
conditions would make a policy of aggression more difficult. Once 
this has been determined, the difference in armies of the area con- 
sidered will by degrees have to be brought into line with this type. 

By this method and by this method alone can a solution be found 
for a problem which has recently arisen in an acute form before 
the conference. 

While the French Government has objected to the conditions in 
which the claim for equality of rights has been put forward, while 
it does not recognize the force of the legal arguments on which this 
claim is based, and while it persists in the belief that any solution 
involving rearmament would be unacceptable as being contrary 
to the very purpose of the conference, it has never denied that the 
problem was among the political problems brought up before the 
conference, as was stated by the French Prime Minister on July 22 
in the General Commission. 

The French delegation has every confidence that its proposals 
would permit of an equitable solution of this problem in the in- 
terests of general peace by the progressive equalization of the 
military status of the various countries and by an equal participa- 
tion in the burdens and advantages of the organization of common 
action, all question of rearmament being ruled out. 

Such being the complexity and multiplicity of the questions which 
are before the conference, the French Government considers that 
it would be vain to endeavor to solve them all here and now by 
means of a plan of universal application. It therefore proposes that, 
subject to the adoption of a general convention defining their obli- 
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gations as regards limitation, reduction and supervision of land, 
sea and air armaments, for all the Powers, provision should be made 
for an organization for Europe capable of solving the problem of 
the reduction of armaments in that continent both in its political 
and in its technical aspects. 

The arrangements to be concluded will fix the reciprocal meas- 
ures, whether more extensive or more definite, regarding limita- 
tion, reduction and supervision, which the States participating in 
this organization will accept as a counterpart for mutual obliga- 
tions in the matter of security and in relation with the conditions 
peculiar to Europe and to each one of them. 

The French Government hopes that this European system will 
appear, to the Powers which will not belong to it, to be of suffi- 
ciently great general importance, from the point of view of the con- 
solidation of peace, for them to render its application possible by 
agreeing, for their part, to give full effect to the guarantees arising 
out of the pacts by which they are already bound: The Pact of 
Paris or the Covenant of the League of Nations. Without this 
acceptance the plan would be impracticable. 

Accordingly, the French delegation has the honor to submit to the 
General Conference for the Limitation and Reduction of Arma- 
ments the following group of proposals which form an indivisible 


whole. 


CHAPTER I 


All the Powers taking part in the work of the conference shall be 
called upon to establish in an effective manner the following prin- 
ciples, which are generally recognized to be a necessary conse- 
quence of the past for the renunciation of war: 

(a) Ariy war undertaken in breach of the Paris pact is a matter 
of interest to all the Powers and shall be regarded as a breach of 
the obligations assumed toward each one of them; 

(b) In the event of a breach or threat of breach of the Paris 
pact, the said Powers shall concert together as promptly as pos- 
sible with a view to appealing to public opinion and agreeing upon 
the steps to be taken; 

(c) In application of the Pact of Paris outlawing war any breach 
of that pact shall involve the prohibition of direct or indirect eco- 
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nomic or financial relations with the aggressor country. The 
Powers shall undertake to adopt the necessary measures to make 
that prohibition immediately effective; 

(d) The said Powers shall declare their determination not to 
recognize any de facto situation brought about in consequence of 


the violation of an international undertaking. 


CHAPTER II 


The application of the principles laid down in the previous chap- 
ter will make it possible to give full effect to the obligations de- 
volving upon the members of the League of Nations under the 
covenant and under the treaties they have concluded in conformity 
with the principles of the covenant: the general convention on 
means of preventing war, the convention for financial assistance. 
France considers the effective and loyal application of Article 16 
as an essential element of the plan she has worked out. 


CHAPTER III 

The special organization for Europe which has already received 
a first realization in the Locarno treaties—which it must be under- 
stood must not be affected by any of the provisions of the present 
plan—will involve political arrangements and military arrange- 
ments. 

This organization entails in the first place their acceptance by a 
sufficient number of Powers, regard being had to their importance 
and geographical position, in order that the security of each of 
them should be insured in all circumstances. 


Section A 


The fundamental object of the political arrangements will be to 
define the conditions in which each of the States forming part of 
the European organization will be entitled to the cooperation of 
the other contracting States. 

1. These arrangements will establish the right to assistance when 
a territory under the authority of one of the signatory Powers is 
attacked or invaded by foreign forces. An aggression as thus de- 
fined cannot be taken to include certain cases such as the existence 
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of an agreement to the contrary, the case of self-defense (i.e., the 
repulsing of armed forces which have entered by violence the terri- 
tory of the State which is defending itself), and action undertaken 
in execution of Article 16 of the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions or specially authorized for any other reason by the Council 
or Assembly of the League. 

2. The object of the assistance will be to put an end to the aggres- 
sion, and to create a de facto situation which will allow a fair 
settlement of the consequences of the aggression. 

3. The Council of the League of Nations will decide that assis- 
tance shall be given on simply ascertaining that an attack or inva- 
sion has taken place. 

In order to facilitate any steps that may be necessary to ascertain 
the facts, there shall be established in each of the signatory States 
a commission consisting of diplomatic agents and military, naval 
and air attachés accredited to the government of that State, the 
members of this commission being appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations. Any State which believes itself to be threat- 
ened or alleges that it has been attacked may demand that the 
necessary measures be taken to establish the facts. 

4. The peaceful settlement of disputes between States which 
have signed the European agreement will be insured by the compul- 
sory accession of those States to the general act of arbitration. 

Should one of the signatories refuse to conform to the methods 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes, or execute an arbitral award 
or judicial decision, or to take necessary action when the Council of 
the League has established that there has been a breach of an in- 
ternational undertaking the other party will submit the matter to 
the Council, which will decide what steps are to be taken. The con- 
tracting Powers will lend assistance in carrying the decision into 
effect. 

5. In the cases considered above, the Council’s decisions will be 
taken by a majority vote. 

6. To enable first aid to be given without delay to any State 
entitled to the assistance provided for in Paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 
above, the contracting Powers will agree to the specialization of 
portions of their military forces under the conditions laid down in 


Section B below. 
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Section B 


Corresponding to the political arrangements in Section A above, 
there will be military arrangements aiming, on the basis of equality 
of defensive status, at: 

1. Reducing the offensive character of the national forces in ac- 
cordance with the principle laid down in the American proposal of 
June 22 last. 

2. Specializing certain elements with a view to the most urgent 
operations involved in the common action, provided for in Para- 
graph 1 of Article 8 and Paragraph 2 of Article 16 of the covenant 
of the League of Nations. 


I 


(a) The land forces assigned for the defense of the home fron- 
tiers of the States of Continental Europe will be reduced to a uni- 
form general type, that of a national short-service army with 
limited effectives, not adapted to a sudden offensive. 

For this purpose, under the conditions defined in Paragraphs b, 
c and d below, as and when those conditions are fulfilled, the said 
forces will be organized on the following bases: 

Their effectives and period of training shall be fixed so as to 
secure their defensive character, in conformity with the provisions 
of Article 8 of the covenant of the League of Nations; that is, in 
such a way as to insure the national security of each State, taking 
account of its geographical situation and circumstances. In par- 
ticular, the numerical limitation of the short-service effectives will 
be adapted to the inequalities and variations of the resources of 
recruitment of the various signatory Powers. The same will apply 
to the period of training, which will have to include, in a form to 
be determined, the time spent in preregimental training or in mili- 
tary training received, for example, in political organizations. 

(b) Apart from the specialized elements for common action re- 
ferred to in Paragraph II, no contracting party will be able to main- 
tain in the forces assigned for the defense of its home territory 
units consisting of professional effectives or soldiers serving longer 
than the period fixed for its national army. 

(c) The professional or long-service effectives (instructors, 
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specialists and cadres) of the national armies referred to in Para- 
graph (a) will be limited on common bases and in relation to the ef- 
fectives of those armies. 

(d) The effectives of home police forces of a military character, 
more especially those living in barracks, will be limited on a basis 
of calculation common to all signatory States. Any excess over the 
figure resulting from these calculations must be set off by an 
equivalent reduction in the effectives defined in Paragraph (c). 

(e) There shall be prohibited, for the national armies of the 
contracting Powers, at least all powerful mobile material, especially 
such as would facilitate an attack on permanent fortifications 
(powerful artillery and powerful tanks). 

It is quite obvious that the general convention will have to be es- 
tablished in conformity with these restrictions of material and with 


the following provisions: 


IT 


(a) Each of the contracting Powers will place permanently at 
the disposal of the League of Nations as a contingent for joint ac- 
tion a small number of specialized units consisting of troops serving 
a relatively long term and provided with the powerful materials 
prohibited for the national armies. 

In order to be able, at the first call from the League of Nations 
and according to plans drawn up by a delegation of the League’s 
permanent advisory commission, to provide the speedy aid to which 
any State party to the European arrangements would be entitled 
in the conditions contemplated in Section A, above, these specialized 
contingents will be kept constantly ready for action and will be 
formed on similar lines. The convention will stipulate the quota to 
be contributed by each State for such purpose. 

(b) Apart from the normal armament of the contingents con- 
templated above, any mobile land material which is prohibited for 
the national armies contemplated in Section I will be stored in each 
of the contracting States under international supervision. These 
stocks will, if necessary, be placed at the disposal of the parties in 
aid of which collective action is taken. 

(c) Any contracting party engaged in legitimate self-defense, as 
defined in the political arrangements in Section A, above, will re- 
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gain the free use of the contingent maintained by it and of the 
stocks of materials in its territory. 


ITI 


In all the contracting Powers, war materials, both those of the 
national defensive armies and those of the contingents for common 
action, will gradually be made uniform, their manufacture being 
internationally supervised and organized. 


IV 


There will be organized among the contracting Powers a regular 
and permanent supervision of the execution of their obligations 
in regard to their armaments. This supervision will involve an 
investigation at least once a year. 


V 


The general organization—to be established within a period to 
be fixed—being defined on the foregoing bases. The successive 
stages of its establishment will be settled, all arrangements being 
made for any of the parties concerned to be given at any time the 
necessary safeguards in regard to effectives and the value of the 
forces to be compared, and to insure that there is no increase of 
forces, or expenditure on armaments for any State, apart from 
any exceptions duly justified and accepted by the conference. 


CHAPTER IV 


Naval and oversea forces are evidently not affected directly by a 
Continental system of the kind set out above. They stand primarily 
in relation, on the one hand, to the special needs for the protection 
of the territories for which certain Powers are responsible over- 
seas, as well as for the defense of the coasts of the home country 
or the colonies and of the communications by sea, and, on the other 
hand, to the naval or military forces of such Powers as may not be 
parties to the arrangements proposed in Chapter III. 

That will not make it any less necessary to maintain the interde- 
pendence of the general system of military reduction adopted on the 
European Continent and of the limitation of sea and oversea arma- 
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ment. Oversea forces should strictly, therefore, be calculated and 
specialized for the particular tasks incumbent upon them, and the 
resulting limitations shall be fixed by the general convention. 

As regards naval forces, the solutions to be contemplated, 
whether in connection with security or in connection with the limi- 
tation and reduction of armaments, necessarily find place within a 
general framework applying equally to all maritime Powers. But 
the conclusion at the Washington conference of the Pacific agree- 
ment, which made possible the signature of the naval treaty of 
1922, has clearly shown the advantage of regional understandings 
of a political character for the purpose of facilitating the reduction 
of fighting fleets. 

If such was the effect of an agreement whose scope was limited 
to certain restrictions on the use of naval bases and a simple under- 
taking on the part of the signatories to consult one another, it is 
reasonable to suppose that very much larger reductions of tonnage 
would be facilitated by agreements organizing, with all the neces- 
sary stipulations of detail, the cooperation of fleets in cases analo- 
gous to those contemplated in Section A of Chapter III. This ap- 
plies in particular to the case of the conclusion of a mediterranean 
pact between the naval Powers concerned. 

However this may be, it is in accordance with the spirit of the 
Hoover proposal that, in the case of naval armaments as in that of 
land armaments, the principal reductions should be effected in 
those categories of vessels which have been recognized as the most 
offensive, by means of the qualitative reduction of the characteris- 
tics at present fixed for certain types of war vessels. As regards 
quantitative reductions, under the terms of the Hoover proposal 
(the naval armaments have grown up in mutual relation to one 
another), it will be desirable to look for real and positive reductions 
of tonnages while leaving this relativity as it stands. 

Consequently, subject to a special system applicable to fleets 
whose aggregate tonnage does not exceed 100,000 tons, the uniform 
percentage of reduction to be accepted should apply to the aggregate 
tonnages declared in 1931 by the different naval Powers in reply 
to the questionnaire of the Council of the League as to the position 
of their armaments. It is unnecessary, from the standpoint of 
armaments, to distinguish in the case of naval forces between 


general and specialized forces. 
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But for the purpose of supplementing at sea the land action 
provided for in Chapter III, Section B II, every contracting Power 
possessing naval forces shall, when called upon by the League of 
Nations, supply the emergency assistance to which any State which 
is a victim of aggression would be entitled under the conditions 
laid down in Chapter III, Section A. Such assistance shall include 
a certain proportion of vessels of every category, that proportion 
being stipulated beforehand in the convention. 


CHAPTER V 


It is clear that, like the naval forces, the air forces cannot be 
directly affected by a Continental system like that outlined in 
Chapter III. Nevertheless, in the matter of reduction of air arma- 
ments, it would now appear possible to take a most important step 
forward within the framework of the general convention, in view 
of the fact that the conference, acting on the proposals put before 
it for qualitative disarmament (to which were added the proposals 
of President Hoover), provided in its resolution of July 23 last for 
the total prohibition of bombardment from the air, subject to special 
guarantees of security in connection with non-military aviation. 

It will be all to the good, however, if these results are defined, 
when the time comes, in a regional system, which can be made 
even more effective in the case of the air, if all the great air Powers 
agree to participate. 





of Europe—Continental and non-Continental 
Consequently, in addition to the provisions already proposed in the 
draft convention of the preparatory commission, the French dele- 
gation proposes the following body of measures: 

1. All bombardment from the air shall be prohibited and bomb- 
ing aircraft shall be abolished under the conditions for which the 
resolution of July 23 provides. 

2. The necessary provisions for this purpose shall be settled in 
principle by the general convention, but these will be supplemented 
by a special arrangement with regard to the air applicable to 
Europe alone, regarding points which do not form part of the 
general agreement—in particular concerning the establishment of 
a European air transport union, which will entrust the management 
and supervision in Europe of public air transport to an interna- 
tional body and will insure the application of a system of safe- 
guard against the use of civil aircraft for military purposes. 
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3. The importance of the obligations assumed in connection with 
the air is so great and the consequences of their violation would 
be so serious that it appears essential to give the League of 
Nations, at any rate in Europe, a powerful means of action capable 
of immediate intervention, as necessity arises, to guarantee the 
execution of the obligations in question. 

Specialized air units, as in the case of the land army, possessing 
more powerful machines and more powerful equipment than the 
ordinary air unit, will be able to place adequate means of action 
at the disposal of the League. Going still further in this category 
of ideas, certain delegations, including the French delegation, have 
already suggested the establishment of an organically international 
air force, to be set up and maintained permanently by the League 
of Nations. 

The provision of material for the force will be made easier by 
the abolition of bombing aircraft in the different national air 
forces, these aircrafts being handed over to the League in accord- 
ance with executory regulations to be drawn up. 

The staff will be provided by direct recruiting from volunteers 
of different nationalities in accordance with a quota system to be 
laid down. In conclusion, be it noted afresh that the several parts 
of this plan constitute one indivisible whole. 

Examination has shown it to be based integrally on the applica- 
tion of the Pact of Paris and of the covenant of the League of 
Nations, from which the French Government has declared its doc- 
trine to be derived. As Sir John Simon did observe in the House 
of Commons on November 10, such a plan can only be carried out 
by stages, each subsequent stage being justified and prepared for 
by the proved consequences of what has gone before. 

This means that each success will depend on the progress of the 
confidence which must grow up between people and on the loyalty 
with which it is carried out. It presupposes the concentration of 
efforts and the determination to overcome the inevitable difficulties 
and not to sacrifice the realities of positive action to facile nega- 
tions or criticism. France has desired to perform the duty, which 


is an imperative one for every country. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
BY ARTHUR HENDERSON, ITS PRESIDENT, 
JULY 23, 1932" 


I have waited for this moment since January 28th. I have done 
my best to display all the patience that was necessary under ex- 
ceedingly trying circumstances. I have received thousands of 
resolutions by way of postcard, letter and telegram. I think I can 
claim to know something, not of the opinion of one part of the 
world, but of most of the countries represented in this Conference. 
The resolutions and other communications I have received have 
given me some idea of the strength of public opinion in favour of 
disarmament. These communications have been in favour of dis- 
armament in three particular ways. 

First of all, I received a considerable number of communications 
after the passing of the Simon resolution with regard to qualita- 
tive disarmament and to the need for completely abolishing aggres- 
sive weapons. 

When the President of the United States of America made his 
declaration, I received nothing short of a flood of communications 
supporting the President’s proposals. 

I have also received a very considerable number of resolutions 
in favour of the point so strongly urged yesterday by M. Nadolny— 
the equal rights of States. 

When I come to examine the resolution, I must admit that, hav- 
ing all this in mind, I find it very far short of what I should have 
liked it to be. But if I were on the floor instead of in the Chair, 
and the resolution were submitted to the vote, I could do nothing 
but give it my wholehearted support. In all probability I should 
have taken the line that has been taken by some of the delegations 
here; I should have voted against some clauses and tried to amend 
others. I should probably have been very dissatisfied with one or 
two parts of the resolution. Having made my protest, however, 
I repeat, I should have had to vote in favour of the resolution when 
it was put to the vote as a whole. 

™ Reprinted from League of Nations Document, Conf. D./C.G./P.V.27. 
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May I tell the General Commission why? I will quote three 
points from the resolution itself, and, in doing so, I would ask every 
delegation to remember that if it votes against the resolution it 
votes against these three points. 

What, then, will be the effect upon the public mind? After all 
we are very much concerned with the impression that this first 
stage of the Conference may have upon public opinion. 

Here is the first quotation: 


the time has come when all nations of the world 
must adopt substantial and comprehensive measures of 
disarmament 


[ could not vote against that. Let me give you a second quotation: 


” 


“Firmly determined . 


Note these words; and, if these words have any meaning, I am 
entitled to conclude that all those who participated in the drafting 
of the resolution, on behalf especially of the great Powers, are so 
determined: 

. to achieve a first decisive step involving a substantial 
reduction of armaments.” 


But, I am going to give you a third quotation. I heard Sir John 
Simon, I thought very aptly and very convincingly, refer to the pro- 
posals of the President of the United States of America. Here, 
then, is the third quotation: 

“Decides forthwith . . . guided by the general principles 


underlying President Hoover’s declaration: 


“That a substantial reduction of world armaments shall be 
effected to be applied by a general Convention alike to 
land, naval and air armaments.” 


I repeat, how could I vote against a resolution, with all its short- 
comings and imperfections, that made such declarations as I have 
just read to the Commission? 

As I have endeavoured, from the moment I came here to open 
the Conference, to keep in touch in various ways, and to keep you 
in touch, with public opinion, I felt it my duty to say what I have 
said. As my last word, I say that I believe we have started, with 
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the acceptance of this resolution, upon the right road to disarma- 
ment. There will come a tirme—and no time will be lost so far as 
your President is concerned—when all the great preparations in 
which we have been engaged month after month for six long 
months will produce a great gathering-in, may I say, and I hope 
the Commission will understand me, that, if I thought that that 
gathering-in would not come in the second stage of this Confer- 
ence, | should have to ask you to excuse me from again coming 
here for a further six months? I should have to ask you to excuse 
me if I thought that there would be nothing more than the excite- 
ment of expectation which these quotations undoubtedly produce. 
3ut I am going to trust the great Powers; I am going to trust all 
the representatives who vote for this resolution to come to Geneva 
in the autumn with the determination that we shall have a great 
gathering-in, and that our work will terminate in a General Con- 
vention which will secure a substantial reduction of world arma- 
ments to be applied to land, naval and air armaments. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
GENERAL COMMISSION, JULY 23, 1932° 


I 


The Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Arma- 
ments, 

Profoundly convinced that the time has come when all nations 
of the world must adopt substantial and comprehensive measures 
of disarmament in order to consolidate the peace of the world, to 
hasten the resumption of economic activity, and to lighten the fi- 
nancial burdens which now weigh upon the peoples of the world; 

Desirous of avoiding a competition in the power of armaments 
which would be both ruinous to the peoples and threatening to their 
national defence; 

Recalling its resolutions of April 19th, 20th and 22nd, 1932; 

Firmly determined to achieve a first decisive step involving a 
substantial reduction of armaments, on the basis of Article 8 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and as a natural consequence 
of the obligations resulting from the Briand-Kellogg Pact [Pact of 
Paris]; 

Welcoming heartily the initiative taken by the President of the 
United States of America in formulating concrete proposals for a 
substantial reduction of armaments by the prohibition of certain 
methods of warfare, by the abolition of certain material, and by re- 
ductions varying in magnitude and amounting for certain arma- 
ments to the proportion of one-third; 

Bearing in mind also the draft Convention of the Preparatory 
Commission, the statements and proposals made to the Conference 
by a number of delegations, and the reports and resolutions of the 
various Commissions of the Conference: 

Decides forthwith and unanimously, guided by the general prin- 
ciples underlying President Hoover’s declaration: 

1. That a substantial reduction of world armaments shall be 
effected to be applied by a general Convention alike to land, naval 
and air armaments; 


8 Reprinted from Monthly Summary of the League of Nations, Vol. XII, No. 7, 
July, 1932. 
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2. That a primary objective shall be to reduce the means of 
attack. 


II CONCLUSIONS OF THE FIRST PHASE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference, noting that agreement has now been reached on 
a certain number of important points, decides, without prejudice 
to more far-reaching agreements hereafter, to record forthwith 
the following concrete measures of disarmament, which should 
form part of the general Convention to be concluded. The Con- 
ference also decides to establish certain principles as the basis for 
further reductions of armaments, and to determine the procedure 
necessary for the active prosecution of its work. 


1. Air Forces 


The Conference, deeply impressed with the danger overhanging 
civilization from bombardment from the air in the event of future 
conflict, and determined to take all practicable measures to provide 
against this danger, records at this stage of its work the following 
conclusions : 

1. Air attack against the civilian population shall be absolutely 
prohibited ; 

2. The High Contracting Parties shall agree as between them- 
selves that all bombardment from the air shall be abolished, sub- 
ject to agreement with regard to measures to be adopted for the 
purpose of rendering effective the observance of this rule. 


These measures should include the following: 


(a) There shall be effected a limitation by number and a re- 
striction by characteristics of military aircraft; 

(b) Civil aircraft shall be submitted to regulation and full 
publicity. Further, civil aircraft not conforming to the specified 
limitations shall be subjected to an international régime (except 
for certain regions where such a régime is not suitable) such as to 
prevent effectively the misuse of such civil aircraft. 
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2. Land Armaments 


(a) Land Artillery 

1. All heavy land artillery of calibres between any maximum 
limit as determined in the succeeding paragraph and a lower limit 
to be defined shall be limited in number. 
2. The limitation of calibre of land artillery shall be fixed by 


the Convention. 

Subject to an effective method being established to prevent the 
rapid transformation of guns on fixed mountings into mobile guns, 
different maxima for the calibre of land guns may be fixed as 
follows: 

(a) A maximum limit for the calibre of coastal guns, which 
shall not be less than the maximum calibre of naval guns; 

(6) A maximum limit for the calibre of guns in permanent 
frontier or fortress defensive systems; 

(c) A maximum limit for the calibre of mobile land guns 
(other than guns employed for coastal defence). 


(b) Tanks 


The maximum unit tonnage of tanks shall be limited. 


3. Chemical, Bacteriological and Incendiary Warfare 


Chemical, bacteriological and incendiary warfare shall be pro- 
hibited under the conditions unanimously recommended by the Spe- 
cial Committee. 

4. Supervision 

There shall be set up a Permanent Disarmament Commission 
with the constitution, rights and duties generally as outlined in Part 
VI of the draft Convention submitted by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the Disarmament Conference, with such extension of its 
powers as may be deemed by the Conference necessary to enable 


the Convention to be effectively applied. 


III] PREPARATION OF THE SECOND PHASE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference requests the Bureau to continue its work during 
the period of adjournment of the General Commission, with a view 
to framing, with the collaboration (if necessary) of a Drafting 
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Committee, draft texts concerning the questions on which agree- 
ment has already been reached. Such texts will be communicated 
to all delegations as soon as they are drafted, and will then be sub- 
mitted to the Commission. 

Points which call for detailed examination will be examined by 
the Bureau or by the appropriate Committees, with the assistance 
of the Governments concerned, in order that definite conclusions 
may be reached as soon as the General Commission meets again. 

The questions which will form the subject of such examination 
are the following: 

1. Effectives 

A strict limitation and a real reduction of effectives shall be 
brought about. 

For this purpose, the Conference invites the Bureau to examine, 
with the collaboration of such delegations as it considers necessary, 
the proposal of President Hoover relating to effectives. These 
studies should take into consideration, in the case of each country, 
the actual conditions of defence and the number and character of 


its forces. 


2, Limitation of National Defence Expenditure 


(a) The Conference shall decide on the resumption of its la- 
bours, taking into account the special conditions of each State, 
what system of limitation and publicity of expenditure on national 
defence will provide the peoples with the best guarantee of an al- 
leviation of their financial burdens, and will prevent the measures 
of qualitative and quantitative disarmament to be inserted in the 
Convention from being neutralised by increases or improvements 
in ‘authorised armaments. 

(b) With a view to the decisions to be taken under this head, 
the Conference requests the Committee on National Defence Ex- 
penditure and its technical Committee to continue and complete the 
work entrusted to its organs and to submit their report as soon as 
possible. The Conference requests its Bureau to draw up, on the 
basis of this report, a plan accomplishing the purpose aimed at and 
taking into consideration the special conditions of the various 
States. 
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3. Trade in and Manufacture of Arms 


The Bureau will set up a special Committee to submit proposals 
to the Conference, immediately on the resumption of its work, in 
regard to the regulations to be applied to the trade in and private 
and State manufacture of arms and implements of war. 


4. Naval Armaments 


As regards the proposals made by President Hoover and other 
related proposals concerning naval armaments, the Conference in- 
vites the Powers parties to the Naval Treaties of Washington and 
London, which have already produced important results, to confer 
together and to report to the General Commission, if possible be- 
fore the resumption of its work, as to the further measures of naval 
reduction which might be feasible as part of the general programme 
of disarmament. 

The Conference further invites the naval Powers other than the 
Powers parties to the above Treaties to make arrangements for de- 
termining the degree of naval limitation they are prepared to accept 
in view of the Washington and London Treaties and the general 
programme of disarmament envisaged in the present resolution. 

The Bureau will be kept informed of the progress of these 
negotiations, which it will be its duty to co-ordinate within the 
framework of the General Convention in preparation for the com- 


prehensive decisions of the General Commission. 


5. Violations 
Rules of international law shall be formulated in connection with 
the provisions relating to the prohibition of the use of chemical, 
bacteriological and incendiary weapons and bombing from the air, 
and shall be supplemented by special measures dealing with in- 


fringement of these provisions. 


6. Future Work of the Conference: Procedure 
Pending the resumption of the meetings of the General Com- 
mission, the Bureau will keep the delegations informed of the 


progress of the work. 
It will be for the Bureau to fix the date of the next meeting of 
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the General Commission with one month’s notice. The meeting 
of the General Commission shall take place not later than four 
months after the resumption of the work of the Bureau, which 
will meet during the week beginning September 19th, 1932. 


IV GENERAL PROVISIONS 
The present resolution in no ways prejudges the attitude of the 
Conference towards any more comprehensive measures of dis- 
armament or towards the political proposals submitted by various 


delegations. 


V ARMAMENTS TRUCE 


In order to insure that, pending the resumption of the meetings 
of the General Commission and during the second phase of its 
work, no steps shall be initiated by any Power which might preju- 
dice the preparation of the General Disarmament Convention, the 
Conference decides to recommend to the Governments to renew for 
a period of four months from November Ist, 1932, the truce pro- 
vided for by the resolution of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions of September 29th, 1931. 
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TEXT OF GERMAN ARMS EQUALITY MEMORANDUM 
SUBMITTED TO THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR, 
AUGUST 29, 1932” 


I 


After the last negotiations at Geneva on the disarmament prob- 
lem it is essential to make an attempt to clear up rapidly through 
diplomatic channels the question which the German delegation put 
forward in its final statement of July 22. For this purpose the 
German Government, following up its confidential discussions with 
the French delegates on this matter at Geneva, wants to get in 
touch with the French Government. It believes that a confidential 
discussion between the French and German Governments, in which 
the positions of both sides would be outlined with complete sin- 
cerity, represents the best way to arrive at an understanding. 

If the French Government agrees to such a confidential discus- 
sion it, of course, is left to the discretion of both governments 
properly to inform the other governments chiefly involved, espe- 
cially the British, Italian and American, and ask them to partici- 


pate in the negotiations in due time. 


II 


The attitude of the German delegation toward the resolution of 
the general committee on July 29 was dictated exclusively by rea- 
sons which are inherent to the matter itself and inevitable. The 
resolution decided important points which were to be part of the 
definite disarmament convention in a way which already has indi- 
cated that the convention for the reduction of armaments would be 
far from living up to the Versailles Treaty. 

The German Government, which in view of the Versailles Treaty 
and for legal and political reasons frequently pointed out, saw the 
objective of the disarmament conference in a much more radical 
disarmament of all nations, and for this reason alone could not 
consent to the resolution. 

Moreover, there was another factor. In fact, the resolution has 

® Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, September 7, 1932. 
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not made sense for Germany. For aside from the discrepancy be- 
tween disarmament provided in it and that provided in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the question was left open as to whether the resolu- 
tion as adopted should also apply to Germany. As long as this 
question is not cleared up the German delegation is not in a position 
to cooperate in future discussions on the definite regulation of in- 
dividual points of the disarmament problem. 


III 


Under these circumstances the resolution of July 23 put forward 
in principle the question which heretofore in the discussions has 
been called the question of Germany’s equality. Germany has in- 
sisted on her claim to equality since the opening of the conference 
and has commented on the meaning and scope of this claim, not 
only in the frame of the session of the conference itself, but also 
through diplomatic channels and in official conversations of repre- 
sentatives of both sides. 

In order to exclude any misunderstanding the following is to be 
another summary of what Germany means by equality and how 
she proposes to realize practically this principle: 


IV 

In advance it must be stated that, in view of the radical character 
of general disarmament which Germany desires, there are no provi- 
sions which she would reject because of the scope of the obligations 
they imply if the general régime to be created by the conven- 
tion applies for all nations. Accordingly, Germany has always de- 
manded that other nations disarm to a level which, in keeping with 
the special situation of each country in mind, corresponds in char- 
acter and extent to the armament status which has been imposed 
on Germany in the Treaty of Versailles. 

Thus Germany’s claim for equality would have been accounted 
for in the simplest way. To its greatest regret the German Gov- 
ernment, however, is forced to see from the resolution of July 23 
that the convention will correspond to the model of the Versailles 
Treaty neither in its methods nor in the extent of disarmament. 

Under these circumstances nobody will expect the German Govern- 
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ment to be satisfied with the result of the conference, bringing for 
highly armed nations only a diminutive change in their present status 
of armaments, while for Germany the Versailles status would be 
maintained. Germany has the same right for national security as any 
other nation. So all that remains to be done now can be only to 
consider how first the convention can be made to lead to a necessary 
adjustment of armaments and thereby the realization of national 
security for all States. 


V 

In this connection three elements of regulation may be distin- 
guished, namely: First, the legal form of regulation; second, how 
long it will be in force, and third, its actual contents. It is evident 
that as far as the first two elements are concerned there can be 
only one solution. The legal form, as well as the duration of the 
treaty obligations, must henceforth be the same for Germany as for 
all other nations. 

If in these two, points of difference should be instituted against 
Germany it would mean Germany in the realm of armaments would 
have to keep on playing the rdle of a second-class State. The solu- 
tion can therefore be only that the disarmament convention as far as 
Germany is concerned takes the place of Part V of the Versailles 
Treaty and that with respect to its duration as well as its legal 
status there are no special provisions for Germany when it expires. 


VI 
As against the first two elements of the regulation, its actual 
contents offer room for negotiations. It is true that the German 
Government cannot renounce the claim that Germany’s right on 
her status of armaments corresponding to her need for national 
security must be properly emphasized. The government, however, 
is willing to be satisfied for the term of the first convention with 
certain modifications of Germany’s status in armaments because the 
government believes that when the first convention has expired 
there will have to be another going much further in reducing the 
armaments of highly armed States and thereby corresponding bet- 
ter to the German ideas on the disarmament question. 
[ 62 ] 
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In order to elucidate which measures may be considered for re- 
organization of the German Army the government wants to com- 
ment on several main points. 


VII 


In the field of qualitative disarmament the German Government 
is willing to accept any ban of arms which applies equally to all 
nations. On the other hand, all categories of arms which are not 
generally banned through convention must in principle be permitted 
for Germany, too. As far as a system of armaments is concerned 
the German Government must claim for itself the right of all other 
States to develop it within the frame of the general regulations in 
a manner corresponding to the economic and social characteristics 
of the country. The essential point here is, first, progressive re- 
duction of the period of active service of those enlisted for long 
terms and freedom in determining the allocation of forces; second, 
short-term training of a special compulsory service of militia for 
the purpose of maintaining domestic order and for frontier and 
shoreline protection. 

It goes without saying that the German Government in the meas- 
ures under consideration will take into account the Reich’s financial 
position. 


Vill 


The French Premier recently, especially in connection with the 
question of German equality, has emphasized the importance of the 
question of security for France. The German Government cannot 
well comment here on it as it does not know what is the direction 
of the concrete desires of the French Government. But the Ger- 
man Government will always be willing to discuss plans aiming at 
the consolidation of security for all States in the same manner. 


IX 


Before closing, the German Government wants to add this: In 
view of the given legal and practical situation, it hopes confidently 
that this outliné will convince the French Government of the loyal 
and moderate character of the German aims and that it will open 
the way for a quick understanding. The situation today is indeed 
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such that the question of German equality and rights can no longer 
remain undecided. The necessity to solve this question may be 
concluded from the course and present status of the Geneva dis- 
armament negotiations and, moreover, from the reasons which are 
connected with the general international situation. It will mate- 
rially help in eliminating existing tensions and calming down the 
political situation if the military discrimination against Germany, 
which is resented by the German people as a humiliation and at the 
same time prevents the re-establishment of quiet equilibrium in 


Europe, finally disappears. 
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TEXT OF FRENCH REPLY TO GERMAN MEMORANDUM, 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1932” 


The French Government has received the document handed to 
the French Ambassador on August 29 by the German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the presence of the Minister of the Reichswehr. 
This document seeks to open negotiations on the question raised at 
Geneva on July 22 by the German delegation. 

According to the terms of the communication made to our Am- 
bassador at Berlin, the German Government desires first of all 
conversations with ourselves of a confidential character. It shows 
a desire for frankness to which the French Government wishes to 
reply without hesitation or mental reservation. 

One point must be fixed first of all, as it is at the basis of the note 
of August 29. The German Government invokes the eventual in- 
sufficiency of the disarmament conference with regard to the 
methods adopted and the extent of the results obtained. This ob- 
servation is found reproduced several times in the public declara- 
tions of the Minister of the Reichswehr. It is cited in the ninth 
and final paragraph of the German note. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that this opinion is anticipatory 
and is not authorized by a just appreciation of the efforts already 
made. The Government of the French Republic is conscious of 
having done all it possibly could to enable a regular evolution of 
the work of the conference. 

When during the month of June it was apparent that the efforts 
of all but one of the commissions had produced very insufficient 
results, the French Government tried to rectify the situation by 
means of negotiations engaged in under the authority of the bureau 
of the conference. It permitted the French thesis of security to be 
reserved for a later date. As the rapporteur, M. Bene§&, pointed out, 
it consented to the same delay in the examination of this thesis as 
was asked by Germany for the examination of her claim to equality 
of rights. 

France gave, furthermore, an example of her desire to reduce 
armaments in obtaining a vote by the French Parliament reducing 


10 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, September 13, 1932. 
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by 1,500,000,000 francs her military expenditure—a reduction 
which corresponds approximately to the abandoned reparation annu- 
ity. And at Geneva the French Government spared no effort either 
to enable the first conference to reach conclusions or to trace the 
program of the second part and to facilitate the examination of cer- 
tain problems, such as those which were outlined in the wide pro- 
posals of President Hoover. 

To the diverse interpretations which have been given to our ac- 
tions we oppose these facts: The French Government, under its 
reservation for the internationalization of civil aviation, has pro- 
posed the total interdiction of aerial bombardment and has accepted 
its suppression on the battlefield. For the future work of the con- 
ference the French Government maintains the same attitude. Its 
doctrine derives from Article VIII of the [League of Nations] 
covenant, which specifies that the maintenance of peace demands 
the reduction of national armaments, and it asks the preparation 
by the Council of plans for this reduction which shall take into ac- 
count the geographic situation and special conditions of each State. 

This text fixes the rules to which the French Government ad- 
heres. Our doctrine is that we must stretch forward, not toward 
particular rearmaments, but toward general and controlled disarm- 
ament. If such a program is to be effectively realized, it must be 
by steps. That was recognized by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in decisions in 1927 to which the representatives of Ger- 
many adhered. The disarmament conference proclaimed it sol- 
emnly in its resolution of April 1932. 

If, alleging that the results to be hoped for from the convention 
in preparation appear bound to be insufficient, the German Govern- 
ment declares itself determined to modify its own armament status, 
it will not only fail to observe the precise obligations of the treaty 
which it signed, but by its attitude it will render impossible a reali- 
zation of the general disarmament which it declares it desires. The 
aim is to arrive at a convention giving the peoples real guarantees of 
peace. If Germany intends to collaborate with France, as with other 
countries, for this work, to negotiate for it, to discuss it, nothing is 
more legitimate or more desirable. 

In these future studies France intends to associate herself in sin- 
cerity and in a liberal spirit which will permit the establishment of 
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what should be the status of Germany in the general status of a 
peace placed under the protection of arbitration control. 

The question must first be examined in its juridic form. The 
German Government itself raised this legal difficulty in its note by 
opposing what it describes as “the status of Versailles” to the 
eventual status of the disarmament convention. By this distinc- 
tion it raises at the same time a legal problem and a basic problem. 

On the first point the German Government claims the problem 
is settled. It declares the disarmament convention should be sub- 
stituted ipso jure for the Treaty of Versailles and that no special 

| distinction should be made for Germany. 

Juridically, the French Government cannot accept this thesis. 

| There is neither in Part 5 of the treaty nor in the covenant of the 
League any clause according to which a general limitation of arma- 
ments should involve the suppression of a stipulation of a perma- 
nent character inscribed in the treaty. Under this legal reserve 
France agrees to collaborate on her side in the examination of this 
problem on the same ground as all others interested, with the wish 
to see taken into account in future texts the progress which shall 
have been realized by the work of the conference. 

In so far as the second point is concerned, that is to say, the con- 
tents of the convention, or in other terms the basic subject sub- 
mitted for the work of the Geneva conference, the French 
Government has no difficulty in setting down the rule which it will 
follow. Itself, it is desirous of lightening to the fullest possible 
degree the burden of armaments on peoples and especially on the 
French people. It will go further and further on the road to dis- 
armament as it finds more guarantees in the general organization 
of peace. 

France has been reproached with usage which she makes of the 
idea and the word security. It must always be recalled that it is 
an expression which is used in the covenant. It is a necessity which 
the German Government itself invokes when it writes with indis- 
putable truth that Germany has a right to her national security. It 
is that guarantee which must be secured to all nations, small and 
large, by establishing international control of armaments by gen- 
eralizing arbitration and by securing effective execution of its 


decisions. 


| 
| 
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Recent declarations which derive authority from the official status 
of their author have indicated that France, by supporting this 
thesis, has sought to cover with it disguised imperialism. Nothing 
is more inexact. France claims no privilege for herself; she asks 
only her legitimate part in a security extended to all. She has in 
this matter made positive proposals, either in 1924 with the protocol 
or recently in suggesting the organization of an international force. 

The interest in these proposals is shown by the difficulty which 
is found in seeking solutions along other roads. But on this sub- 
ject, as on all which derive from the disarmament conference, dis- 
cussion is still open. Not only does France agree to give full study 
to the future suggestions of Germany, but she invites them, as she 
does those of other States. And nothing would appear to her more 
useful for the pacification of the world than the collaboration of 
these two great countries, which would become reconciled in their 
search for the good of all and which would jointly obtain the thanks 
of all nations. 

These principles established, the French Government, with equal 
frankness, will give its opinion on the second element contained in 
the German note of August 29. In its seventh paragraph this note 
lays down various organizational changes which it would expect, 
such as grading down the active service period of training for the 
special militia. 

So as to be sure not to interpret this text erroneously, the French 
Government has studied the detailed information furnished by the 
Minister of the Reichswehr to The New York Times of August 8 
concerning a reorganization of their home defense services and on 
September I to a correspondent of the (Italian) newspaper Resto 
del Carlino. There the full claim is made for Germany of airplanes, 
tanks, heavy artillery, anti-aircraft guns, submarines, airplane car- 
riers and battleships. There is no doubt that here we are dealing 
with rearmament. 

It must be observed at once that this rearmament will inevitably ex- 
tend to all the States which by treaties are subjected to a régime 
analogous to that of Germany. As an immediate consequence, there- 
fore, the whole problem of Central and Eastern Europe will be 
raised; it is on that large basis that the armaments race would re- 
commence. All Europe is, therefore, directly interested in the 
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question put to France, which cannot accept or make an individual 
reply on so large a problem. 

Furthermore, it is evident that Germany, by extending her claims 
to naval armaments, as confirmed in the declarations made August 
29 to M. Frangois-Poncet (the French Ambassador at Berlin) by 
Ministers von Neurath and von Schleicher, would affect the whole 
status of the naval Powers. Thus, imprudence in one particular re- 
ply would engage the military status of the whole world. This view 
cannot but be shared by responsible statesmen. 

If Germany persists in her intentions, it is a general action which 
cannot be taken. On what grounds? It must be on that on which 
the disarmament conference is operating. That, first of all, because 
the German demand is directly contrary to the essential object of 
this conference, which is to seek reductions, and not increased 
armaments. Further, because at this conference there are seated 
delegates of nations which are not parties to the treaties of peace. 

The necessary negotiations could certainly not be undertaken or 
even begun without consultation among the Powers adhering to the 
confidence pact of July 13, 1932. Germany is one of those who 
formally adhered to this text, which, in Article 2, says the contract- 
ing Powers intend to work together and with the other delegations 
at Geneva to seek a solution of the problem of disarmament which 
shall be advantageous and equitable for all interested Powers. 

Furthermore, the discussion is dominated by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which cannot be unilaterally modified, and by Article 164, 
second paragraph, which says: “Germany undertakes, on her ad- 
mission as a member of the League, that the armaments fixed in the 
said tables shall not be exceeded and shall remain subject to modi- 
fication by the Council of the League, whose decisions she has under- 
taken strictly to observe.” 

This text is commented on in a letter by the president of the peace 
conference in reply to the German observations. After having out- 
lined certain modifications of the military clauses of the treaty this 
document says: 

“No change in the constitution of armaments, as laid down by 
the treaty, will be permitted until Germany shall have been admitted 
to the League of Nations, which may consent to such modifications 
as will appear desirable.” 
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Thus the League of Nations is the only judge. France cannot 
fail in the engagements which she has taken toward the League 
of Nations, and it is before it that she will, if necessary, expound 
the reasons which prevent her agreeing to the rearmament of Ger- 
many. France will in all circumstances remain faithful to the 
statute of the League of Nations. 

Moreover, she cannot by restricted negotiations risk doing injury 
to the rights of the United States, to which the benefits of disposi- 
tions laid down in Part 5 of the Treaty of Versailles are assured 
in the treaty of peace signed between the United States and Ger- 
many on August 25, 1921. 

Finally, since the German Government expresses a desire for 
peace, in which we associate ourselves, the French Government 
calls attention to the danger resulting from measures which might 
provoke sooner or later a return of the armaments race or the re- 
awakening of militarism. At Lausanne, France consented in the 
general interest to sacrifices which impartial observers have recog- 
nized. She thinks that within the existing engagements it is pos- 
sible for her to work with Germany in a search for a new status 
which will not be a return to the ancient procedure of preparation 
for war, but will mark progress in the organization of peace. 
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TEXT OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S STATEMENT 
REGARDING THE GERMAN DEMAND FOR ARMS 
EQUALITY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1932" 


Statement of the views of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom on questions arising out of the notes exchanged 
between the German Government (August 29) and the French Gov- 
ernment (September 11) regarding the work of the disarmament 
conference. 

1. The exchange of notes which has recently taken place be- 
tween the German and French Governments on the subject of 
“equality of status” in the matter of disarmament and the announce- 
ment made by the German delegate at Geneva that his government 
regarded this question as necessary to be dealt with forthwith if 
their collaboration in the work of the disarmament conference was 
to continue, involve matters of the greatest importance for the 
future progress of the conference and indeed for the future of 
disarmament itself. 

His Majesty’s Government and the whole British people are most 
deeply concerned to promote the success of the conference and 
hold that international agreement (to which of course Germany 
must be a party) for the limitation and reduction of armaments 
would not only relieve the world from the burden of expense which 
is retarding its economic recovery but would be an immediate and 
solid contribution toward the preservation of world peace and the 
promotion of good feeling between neighbouring States. With a pro- 
found sense of their duty to promote appeasement and to search 
for the reconciliation of different points of view His Majesty’s 
Government deem it well to make the following observation : 

2. His Majesty’s Government feel constrained to state at the out- 
set that they think it unfortunate that a political controversy of 
this magnitude should arise at this moment, when it is so necessary 
that attention and energy should not be diverted from efforts which 
are being undertaken, and are so urgently needed, to restore pro- 
duction and the commercial prosperity of the world. Granted that 
this question of equality of status would have arisen before the dis- 


11 Reprinted from British Foreign Office press release for publication September 


IQ, 1932. 
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armament conference concluded its work, there is a grave disadvan- 
tage in forcing it to the front at this stage. 

Germany has suffered, and is suffering, from the prevailing eco- 
nomic depression and widespread unemployment, and the other sig- 
natories of the Treaty of Versailles have recognised this and have 
shown themselves ready in consequence to abate, and indeed funda- 
mentally to revise, their financial claims upon Germany. In view of 
Germany’s economic difficulties, the initiation of an acute contro- 
versy in the political field at this moment must be accounted unwise, 
and, in view of the concessions so recently granted to Germany by 
her creditors, it must be accounted particularly untimely. 

His Majesty’s Government most earnestly hope that nothing may 
be now allowed to intervene which would retard the process of 
economic recovery which is so urgently necessary and which it will 
be the task of the approaching world economic conference to pro- 
mote by every means in its power. 

3. But as Germany’s claim to a status of equality has been put 
forward prominently and threatens to impose an obstacle to the 
smooth and harmonious working of the conference, His Majesty’s 
Government consider that they should offer some comments on the 
subject and make some suggestions as to how the claim might be 
dealt with. First, it is necessary to be clear as to what the claim 
involves and as to the actual treaty position. 

His Majesty’s Government can give no countenance or encour- 
agement to the disregard of treaty obligations. Although His Maj- 
esty’s Government do not understand the German memorandum to 
have stated a contrary view, they desire to associate themselves with 
the opinion that it could not be maintained as the correct legal 
construction of the Treaty of Versailles and the connected corres- 
pondence that Germany is legally entitled to the abrogation of Part 
5 of the Treaty of Versailles by any disarmament convention to be 
concluded or by the failure to conclude any convention at all. 

If the preamble to Part 5 of the Treaty of Versailles is looked at, 
it will be seen that the Allied Powers, in requiring these limita- 
tions on Germany’s armaments, had in mind the object or reason 
therein indicated. That object or reason was to “render possible the 
initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of all nations.” 
To state what the object or aim of a stipulation is, is a very dif- 
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ferent thing from making the successful fulfillment of that object 
the condition of the stipulation. 

Still less is it possible to deduce, as a matter of legal interpreta- 
tion of the treaty, that the manner in which the object—the general 
limitation of armaments—was to be fulfilled was to be precisely 
the same as the manner in which Germany’s armaments had been 
limited by Part 5, for the only indication in the treaty of the manner 
in which general disarmament is to be brought about is to be found 
in the very general words of Article 8 of the covenant. The cor- 
rect position under the Treaty of Versailles is that Part 5 is 
still binding and can only cease to be binding by agreement. 

4. So much has been stated for the purpose of clearing the 
ground. But His Majesty’s Government do not understand that 
the case put forward by Germany is a legalistic deduction from the 
language of the Treaty of Versailles. It is rather an appeal for ad- 
justment based on the fact that the limitation of Germany’s arma- 
ments contained in the treaty was intended to be, and announced to 
be, the precursor of general limitation by others. His Majesty’s 
Government do not deny the fact and do not seek to minimise the 
force of the contention. 

So far as the Government of the United Kingdom are con- 
cerned, very large reductions in all departments of armaments 
have been made since the Treaty of Versailles was signed. Never- 
theless, the United Kingdom Government are earnestly collaborat- 
ing at Geneva in promoting to the utmost of their power measures 
of further disarmament, both in the qualitative and quantitative 
sense, which would all tend in the direction of greater equalisation. 

5. It is the hope of the United Kingdom Government that there 
may result from Geneva, in spite of the difficulties that have been 
encountered and that are inherent in the effort to reach world 
agreement, a really valuable measure of disarmament in which 
each nation will bind itself to a strict limitation, both in the kinds 
and in the quantities, of its weapons of war. Such a result can be 
attained only if due allowance is made both for the needs and for the 
feelings of all the sixty-four States concerned. 

The objects to be aimed at are, in the case of the more heavily 
armed Powers, the largest possible reduction and, in the case of 
lightly armed States, at any rate no material increase. It would in- 
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deed be a tragic paradox if the outcome of the first disarmament 
conference was an increase in armaments and the actual rearming 
of any State. The United Kingdom Government therefore con- 
ceive the object of the conference to be to frame a disarmament 
convention upon the principle that each State adopts for itself, in 
agreement with others, a limitation which is self-imposed and 
freely entered into as part of the mutual obligations of the signa- 
tories to one another. 

There will thus be, as a result of the convention, no distinction 
of status; every one’s armaments will be controlled by the same 
process; and the limitations which have already been prescribed by 
existing treaties—such as the various peace treaties or the naval 
treaties of Washington and London—will, save so far as they are 
modified by mutual consent, reappear in the voluntary and compre- 
hensive compact about to be negotiated at Geneva. It will then be 
this last-named document which is the effective obligation binding 
upon all. 

This conception of the work and purpose of the disarmament 
conference gives the answer, in the view of the United Kingdom 
Government, to the question of status raised in the communica- 
tion of the German Government of August 29. 

6. Questions of status, as distinguished from the quantitative ques- 
tions, involve considerations of national pride and dignity, which 
deeply touch the heart of a people and keep alive resentment which 
would otherwise die down and give place to more kindly feeling. 
In the interests of general appeasement, therefore, it is much to 
be desired that any such questions should be disposed of by friendly 
negotiation and agreed adjustment, not involving either disregard 
of treaty obligations or the increase in the sum total of armed force. 

But this desirable consummation cannot be attained by peremp- 
tory challenge or by withdrawal from deliberations which are about 
to be resumed. It can only be reached by patient discussion through 
the medium of conference between the States concerned. 
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